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Religious Evidence: By a Lawyer.) _ 
| | PERCY W. GARDNER ty 


HILE we have not the same cause as the creedal churches have to fear the 
application of the probative method, at heart I believe we fear it.- What 
are our reasons? ‘To many of us it has seemed that if we insist upon proof 

in religion, we will convert our religion into a harsh and arbitrary thing. In this 
I believe we are wrong. Strange though it may seem to you, the weighing of 
evidence tends to sweeten and mellow thought. You must remember that evidence 
is that which tends to prove or disprove something. It is rare that an essential 
fact is proved beyond peradventure of a doubt. Rarely is such a fact so absolutely 
disproved; and the more we have occasion to weigh the evidence, the better we 
realize this, and the less self-confidently assertive we become. It is only the in- 
experienced and the incompetent who are cock-sure of the weight of their own 
testimony. 

After many years in the practice of law, I can sit with my eyes closed and listen 
to a lawyer I have never met before, and tell instantly whether he is experienced 
or inexperienced in dealing with the evidence. The unseasoned lawyer’s case is 
always perfect. He is always sure he can win. The seasoned man is restrained 
and candid. He sees the strength of the other side. He generally admits it. His 
only claim is that the weight of the evidence seems to favor his contention. 

A mental attitude developed by weighing legal evidence might just as readily 
become a mental attitude by weighing religious evidence. The more we develop 
the judicial attitude toward our religious thought, the more kindly will we become. 
Most of the harsh and cruel things which have been said and done in the name of 
religion have been said and done because men insisted that what they believed was 
the truth, the whole truth, and that there was and could be no other truth. If 
we insist upon the proofs, and in insisting, learn to weigh the evidence, each of us 
may develop our own convictions and at the same time be a bit more kindly in 
our attitude toward the convictions of others. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Meeting Religious Issues 


FAVORITE JOURNAL of our 
civilized friends, the Episcopalians, The 
Churchman, prints a question. “Why,” someone 
inquires, “can’t we have a. religious paper that 
leaves out controversy?” The Editor replies, “We 
can have such papers. We do have them in many 
denominations. They are the. dullest and alto- 
gether most useless periodicals in existence. The 
outstanding religious journals to-day are without 
exception jour nals which deal with controversial 
issues... They have become the best journals largely 
because of this fact. Ina day when mental ferment 
is a characteristic of all departments of life, when 
religious issues are widely discussed in the secular 
press, he is indeed a shortsighted person who would 
ask the religious press to avoid those issues, carried 
into every home by secular papers inadequately 
equipped to discuss them intelligently.” 

Of the larger proposition of controversy in jour- 
nalism, it is not too much to say that outspoken 
difference of opinion is the very breath of editorial 
life, particularly the best of such life; and not 
that only, but it is the very breath of all spiritual 
and ethical life. To engage in controversy is not 
to forget the amenities and graces of refined and 
tolerant civilization. Controversy is not of the 
gutter, but of the forum, the journal, the ecclesi- 
astical assembly, and without it we should be dumb 
dead. Dr. Karl Reiland is right in saying, “When 
religious conviction shuts the door on thinking 
and settles down in satisfaction and solitude, it 
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enters into a decline and begins to lead an un- 


healthy existence. .. . 
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The great blessing of our 
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time, though many may resent it, is the vigor of 


criticism.” coments 
A Son’s Father 
“M SON,” says Louis Untermeyer, the poet, 
“saw no reason in life, and so none for it.” 
And that is why, according to the father, the young 
man ended it. Richard Starr Untermeyer was one 
of twenty-five students who, in many sections of 
the country, have committed suicide within a few 
months. It is an extraordinary and appalling 
chronicle. Though we have diligently sought the 
reasons for self-destruction in the opinions of 
others and in our own thought, we have found little 
light. But Mr. Untermeyer comes quite near, it 
seems to us, when he says, ‘‘All of us to-day do not ~ 
know what the reason for life is. We do not under- 
stand life. Anyone who pretends to is bluffing— 
the ministers and all. They may be sincere in 
saying they know, but they don’t.” 

We say he comes near. We mean that in speak- 
ing as he does, he is so far from the truth that he 
makes the case, hitherto almost inexplicable, rela- 
tively simple and sure. He implies rightly that 
the ministers have this matter for their charge. 
They ought to know. But, in general, they have 
lost their authority for him, as indeed they have 
lost it for the thoughtful students and elders of 
our time. The reason Mr. Untermeyer gives, with 
understanding of the realities all about us: “We 
are almost unfitted for religion in the old sense— 
we are scientific.” Ministers know little of science. 
The religion of the creedal churches, including the 
orthodoxy of Mr. Untermeyer’s own Judaism, is 
defunct for this age; that is, for those who are 
alive to the meaning of this age. For example, the 
old doctrine of salvation is utterly absurd in a 
world of law. The new doctrine is not waiting to 
be born, for it is here; but it is yet unknown to men, 
because it is waiting for the mouths of the prophets 
to proclaim it, and their voices, God pity them, are 
still in the sepulchral ruins of a dogmatic disaster. 

No. futuristic promises of heavenly bliss are en- 
titled to any respect in this present spiritual world 
neglected, almost deserted, by many churches. - 
This world, filled with all the life that we know and 
are, is without respectable interpreters except in 
a few enlightened churches and among a small 
number of spiritual masters who speak with a wis- 
dom utterly unrelated to the systems that their 
sects still offer upon the altars of impotency 

What a-tragic commentary that the poet should 
say that he would devote himself, and when he 
dies, an endowment, to the education of youth in 
a “faith without religion”! What has passed for 
religion, in other words, has been so alien to life, 
so futile for guidance, that it means less than noth- 
ing. The answer to Mr. Untermeyer’s declaration, 
“What we want now in place of religious faith is . 
faith in life itself,’ is obvious. This faith is reli- 
gion! More, it is the only religion that ever de- 
served the name. To-day, let. us tell him and the 
whole world, the appeal of religion is to life! It 
is the last and the highest stand of humanity. Reli- 
gion is no longer an appeal to a dogmatic system 
cerebrated by erudite schoolmen of yesterday. or — 
the day before yesterday, and void of all dynamic 
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reality. Religion is not the idolatry of a book sent 
from the Everlasting God thousands of years ago. 
Since that time we have learned and aspired to 
greater things than man then knew, and are mak- 
ing our own life and spiritual authority. Religion 
is not dependence upon the so-called Christian ex- 
perience, for such experience is past, and we live 
in the present. That other does us no good. The 
only religion we can truly know is our own, by 
us experienced, made intelligent, and lived out 
reasonably and earnestly. It is, we repeat, the 
appeal to life, and life will make our faith and our 
doctrine. 

Youth has been swept into great streams of life, 
and there has been no one to tell them the meaning 
of its mighty currents. It is not to be wondered 
that they have been caught as in a turbulent vortex, 
and have lost their senses in bewilderment. They 
could have been guided and saved. But it is simple 
truth that the churches have not helped them, nor 
the colleges; neither in religious teaching apart 
from science, nor in scientific teaching apart from 
religion is there any light or hope. The two must 
go together. Faith im life! That takes travail, 
but it will pay full recompense. We wait for a 
rapprochement between learning and goodness, be- 
tween the scientific method and the spiritual 
nature. We do not say faith in life is easy, but it 
can be based upon realities and not fancies. It will 
offer no fool’s paradise, but it will not cheat honest 
living. It will not solve all our problems nor dis- 
solve our difficulties, but it will face facts una- 
bashed and meet consequences manfully. Deeper 
into the soul of being will it look than any system 
of miraculous doctrine made for credulous people 
to accept without testing. 

Our younger generation deserves great praise for 
standing up to the supreme issues with so little 
to help them, so few persons to understand them. 
But they ought to know their behavior is not a 
new thing. All earnest youth have gone through 
the trial. Some have left witness. We recall how 
George A. Gordon, when he was a student, lived 
through hard, hard days, and thought long, long 
thoughts. Once he was deep in distress, “weary 
with work, tired in every nerve.” It was in 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, that he 
wrestled with his anguish. He says: “I asked my- 
self this question: What is it all for, this toil and 
struggle, living in the heart of intellectual conflict, 
nothing sure, everything brought in question? 
What is the good of it? Then came this thought: 
Life stands at the center of the world, human life; 
whatever cleanses that, whatever redeems it from 
the power of evil, whatever gives it freedom, what- 
ever greatens and glorifies it, must be true. Reli- 
gion then appeared to me to mean sévereign insight 
into life’s meaning, insight that generates power to 
overcome the world, the flesh, and the devil, in- 
sight that brings one into humble but happy service 
in the kingdom of God, that leads a man to con- 
secrate his being to the improvement of the life of 
his kind, and gives him a song in the night and in 
the light.” 
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That is faith in life, and that is religion. 
commend it to youth and to fathers. 


We 


“Culture” with Ease 


HAT SOMEONE CALLS the culture of quo- 

tation marks deserves a word of attention, 
in whatever field it may be found. For example, 
in religion, is it not simply the quotation marks 
that people get when they only sit and listen, and 
perhaps give a, little of their substance? And in 
other interests, where men, and especially women 
of leisure, are wont to gather, it is very easy to 
suppose that they get something because somebody 
else, by art and toil, produces pleasing ideas for 
their hearing or reading. Robert L. Duffus says in 
The Bookman of “culture’—he uses quotation 
marks—that it “is too easy. We will not buy an 
acquaintance with literature, art, science, history, 
or philosophy by years of passionate study; but if 
you seem to offer it to us in a single volume, we 
close an eye at your simplicity and purchase it.” 
Culture cannot be attained in fifteen minutes a 
day, or in a minute less than every minute of one’s 
waking time, Mr. Duffus says. “It cannot be at- 
tained easily, it cannot be attained altogether joy- 
ously. It is an adventure which requires courage 
and serenity at times. It is the eternal struggle 
to bring light, meaning, and loveliness into the 
sunless chaos.” 


Lincoln the Gentleman 


OF LINCOLN, someone is bound to say each 
year that he was not a gentleman; and some- 
one else is bound to set the matter right. A cor- 
respondent of The Times, New York, does the latter 
thing for this year: 

Lincoln’s gentlemanliness was not of the parlor or road-house 
variety, reserved for special occasions, but extended from his. 
smallest act to his greatest achievements. Always he was 
gentle. Always he was a man. Always he was a gentle man. 
His most memorable speeches, as well as his private utterances, 
were notably devoid of bitter denunciation, of the fire and brim- 
stone of popular oratory, of plays for the cheers of the mob. 
On the contrary, it was the very tenderness of his logic that 
carried his issues through. 

At Gettysburg, when even his friends were disappointed be- 
eause he did not gloat in victory or tear into his enemies 
with bitterness, he spoke but a few words, the words of a 
gentle man, above the petty elements of the strife; and those 
words were everlasting in their significance and world-wide in 
their wholesale influence upon civilization. 

Lincoln’s hold on the hearts of the people is stronger than 
that of any other character in history, save only Christ—and I 
believe there were those who said that He was not a gentleman. 


Note 


Not because it is new, but because it is so well 
said, we quote the following by Henry Fairfield 
Osborne, the eminent scientist. 


The existence of this human spirit, which religious-minded 
people call the soul, is an undeniable fact alike in science and 
religion, entirely apart from the theological question of the 
origin of the soul and of its immortality. It is a fact that 
every government has to reckon with, whether it be Russia 
or the United States, that human government is not a govern- 
ment of machines only, but of minds and spirits. Since this is 
true, religion plays a necessary part in their training, and non- 
sectarian religion should have a place in their education, a 
place no less vital than that of the teaching of the laws of 
nature. Neither religion nor science in exclusion one of the 
other will control the future, but a simplified religion and a 
reverent science must unite to form a single dominating force. 


Religious Fascism in the World To-day 


What it is doing and what it means to creative faith 


ASCISM is a virile and powerful force 
throughout the whole Western world. 
It has millions of devoted, conscientious, 
and intelligent adherents. Yet it is ex- 
tremely perilous. Fascism is, to be sure, 
a way out, but it is a way that leads to 
an abyss, to social death. Growing ever 
more dominant, it is'an .evil which fear- 
less people who have faith in freedom, 
love, peace, and the individual man, must 
meet. oa 
The Roman Catholic Church is a sort 
of religious Fascism, and presents many 
of the same problems created by Musso- 
lini’s powerful movement. The Catholic 
Church is positive, despotic, marvelously 
strong and reassuring. The Catholic 
Church maintains order, enforces disci- 
pline, demands -heroic allegiance, offers a 
beautiful, well-defined goal, and presents 
a complete authoritative system of abso- 
lute truth. It elicits faith, restores con- 
fidence, and calls forth the purest fidelity. 
Only a person who is hopelessly sectarian 
or ignorant would disparage the hope, 
comfort, joy, and power that the Catholic 
Church gives to millions of people. 


SO IT IS exceedingly helpful when a 
very old and powerful and impressive 
church comes with truth and right and 
faith and strength and offers to lead you 
boldly along the clearly marked highway 
of life. Whoever has suffered or doubted 
in the world knows that an imperious 
and loving organization, which comes with 
divine sanctions, seems a boon and a 
blessing. It offers to lead you out of the 
morass of sectarian quarrels and denomina- 
tional combats up to a high place where 
you may plant your feet on the solid rock 
of absolute truth. There are millions of 
loyal Catholics. Multitudes of the kind- 
est, truest, purest people in the world are 
Catholics. Many of the most heroic ideal- 
ists are Catholics. 

And that is why it seems so small and 
factional and sectarian to the great, beau- 
tiful, bounteous Catholic Church. Yet the 
battle is on. Catholicism, like Fascism, 
eventually smothers individual freedom, 
and thwarts the daring search for truth 
and right which must be carried forward. 
Catholicism is fundamentally wrong. It 
rests on an erroneous principle. It holds 
that_the great mass of truth was once and 
for all delivered, and that whatever altera- 
tions are necessary will be revealed to 
humanity through one man. It maintains 
that one man or organization is the re- 
pository of truth and right and that it 
has divine authorization to impose that 
truth and right on all the world. All 
these basal premises are not only false, 
but dangerous. The Catholic Church feels 
that it is its sacred mission to rule over 
all mankind. 

There is no state or empire on the face 
of the earth that works more incessantly 
and energetically than the Catholic Church 
to increase its power and authority. 
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There is no statesman in all the world 
who so actively interests himself in so 
many capitals as the Pope at Rome; there 
is no minister of foreign affairs with such 
tremendous world interests and world- 
wide connections as the Pope has. The 
Catholic Chureh has never been more 
eager to rule than at present. At no time 
for 360 years has it been as strong as it 
is to-day. 

What is the Church actually accom- 
plishing in the way of politics? First, 
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FOR PROTESTANT USE OF ROSARY 


President James A. Beebe, above; Methodist, of 
Allegheny College, believes in the value of 
counting beads for concentrating on prayer, 
thus joining in the proposal that some equiva- 
lent of the confessional be installed in the 
churches made by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
both clergymen, of course, disclaiming any 
Roman Catholic leaning and merely praising 
the supposed good in these religious means 
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we may take Germany. After a long 
political crisis, a new government has 
been formed in Germany. It is a con- 
servative government, made up largely of 
monarchical elements. All the left wing 
parties are against the new cabinet. 
There is fear that the Republic is in 
danger. Secret military elements exert 
an enormous influence in Germany, and 
it is possible that they may restore the 
monarchy. The backbone of this new 
government is the Catholic party in Ger- 
many. It was this political group that 
enabled the monarchical elements to 
triumph. It was the Pope who authorized 
the Catholic party to enter the present 
governing coalition. 


Now Czechoslovakia. Ever since the 


creation of this state, there has been an 
acute conflict between the Bohemians (or 
Czechs) and the Slovaks. To a large ex- 
tent this conflict was incited and main- 
tained by the Catholic Church, and by 
the Pope. About a year ago the Papal 
representative was recalled from the capi- 
tal, Prague, and the Pope actually broke 
off diplomatic relations with the new 
state, but never for an instant did he cease 
to arouse the Catholics against the 
Czechoslovak Government. Moreover, his 
efforts are meeting with success. A re- 
conciliation has taken place between the 
Czechs and Slovaks which gives the Catho- 
lie Church more influence and authority 
than ever before. 

In France, the publications of two 
prominent Catholic journalists have been 
placed under the ban just because these 
men wrote that in France every Catholic 
was bound to give allegiance first not to 
Rome but to the French Government. 
Frenchmen in Paris are forbidden to read 
French papers advocating supreme loyalty 
to the French Government. 


TO MAKE the political influence of 
Catholicism in Hurope still plainer, just 
glance at the striking coincidence between 
Catholicism and despots. Spain, Italy, Po- 
land, and Hungary are predominating 
Catholic countries. All of the lands are 
in the control of dictators. Of course, I 
am not saying that the Pope appoints 
dictators, but that the spirit of Catho- 
licism is favorable to despotism; it pre- 
pares the people for despotism, it stifles 
the spirit that crushes despotism. 

However, the Pope does not restrict his 
support and his success to any one form 
of government. He is above governments. 
Despots, monarchs, emperors, kings, presi- 
dents, are all more or less the same to 
him. What he wants is that they should 
all be Catholic. He prefers a Cathdlic 
dictator to a Protestant President, and a 
Catholic President to a Protestant dic- 
tator. He becomes all things to all men 
that he may dominate the world. A most 
striking illustration of this is China. 
‘There the Pope has taken very special 
pains to support the Nationalistic move- 
ment. He is astute and sees that the new 
China will be independent. He wants it 
to be a Catholic China, so he supports the 
Nationalistic movement. The Pope and 
the Soviets are working together in China. 

In China, Mexico, Ireland, Germany, 
Poland, Spain, France, Yugoslavia, and 
the world over, “the Vicar of Christ” is 
employing a thousand means to obtain ~ 
absolute dominion. 

If he should succeed, it would mean 
death to progress, to freedom, to the 
search for truth, to that glorious, perilous, 
creative faith which the individual soul 
has in itself. 


R. H. MARKHAM, 
Soria. ; ] 


_ A Lawyer on Religious Evidence 


A lay sermon by the president of the Laymen’s League 


VIDENCE IS PLAYING an increas- 
ingly important part in all human 
thought. It has, of course, for years 
formed the basis of our judicial system, 
but recently thinkers of every field have 
demanded proof. Industry is no longer 
content with guess work, economics with 
_ unproved theories, science with hypotheses. 
Religion alone has been loath to insist upon 
proof. As far as the creedal churches are 
concerned, this is not hard to understand. 
That which they teach as the very essence 
of religion is certain dogma. And the 
definition of dogma is “a doctrine asserted 
and adopted upon authority without the 
necessity of adequate proof.” Many of 
these doctrines are not susceptible, many 
of them are contrary to all available evi- 
‘dence. It is not strange, then, that the 
ereedal churches should be reluctant in 
applying the tests. of evidence. 

But in our church we stress the search 
for truth. It is the one bond of union 
between all those who call themselves 
Unitarian. We are proud of our freedom 
to seek the truth. 

While we have not the same cause as 
the creedal churches have to fear the appli- 
cation of the probative method, at heart 
I believe we fear it. What are our rea- 
sons? To many of us it has seemed that 
if we insist upon proof in religion, we will 
convert our religion into a harsh and 
arbitrary thing. In this I believe we are 
wrong. Strange though it may seem to 
you, the weighing of evidence tends to 
sweeten and mellow thought, You must 
remember that evidence is that which 
tends to prove or disprove something. It 
is rare that an essential fact is proved 
beyond peradventure of a doubt. Rarely 
is such a fact so absolutely disproved ; and 
the more we have occasion to weigh the 
evidence, the better we realize this, and 
the less self-confidently assertive we be- 
come. It is only the inexperienced and 
the incompetent who are cock-sure of the 
weight of their own testimony. 

After many years in the practice of law, 
I can sit with my eyes closed and listen 
to a lawyer I have never met before, and 
tell instantly whether he is experienced 
or inexperienced in dealing with the evi- 
dence. The unseasoned lawyer’s case is 
always perfect. He is always sure he can 
win. The seasoned man is restrained and 
candid. He sees the strength of the other 
side. He generally admits it. His only 
claim is that the weight of the evidence 
seems to favor his contention. ; 

A-mental attitude developed by weigh- 
ing legal evidence might just as readily 
become a mental attitude by weighing 
religious evidence. The more we develop 
the judicial attitude toward our religious 
thought, the more kindly will we become. 
Most of the harsh and cruel things which 
have been said and done in the name of 
religion have been said and done because 
men insisted that what they believed was 
the truth, the whole truth, and that there 
was and could be no other truth. 

If we insist upon the proofs, and in in- 
sisting, learn to weigh the evidence, each 
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of us may develop our own convictions and 
at the same time be a bit more kindly in 
our attitude toward the convictions of 
others. 

But I believe that the real great obstacle 
for us in adopting the probative method in 
our religious thinking is that we have 
failed to differentiate between the quality 
of the evidence and the nature of the 
evidence. 

Let me explain. Despite the wide diver- 
gence of opinion in our denomination, I 
suppose that we would all agree that an 
essential part of our religion consists in 
human sympathy, individual integrity, a 
spirit of true brotherhood, a building of 
human character. The proofs of some of 
these essentials frequently appear nebulous 
and not definite and enduring. 

When I was a youngster, I was the first 
boy in our village to own a safety bicycle. 
It was sent to me by a wealthy aunt. 
When it arrived I was overjoyed, and being 
the sole possessor of such a wonderful 
thing, I was naturally proud. This bicycle, 
you will say, was clear and convincing evi- 
dence of the kindness of my aunt. But 
then, and to this day, I have never been 
quite clear in my own mind whether it 
was proof of her love for me, or proof of 
her desire to save her own child from in- 
jury. At any rate, I essayed to ride the 
thing and I fell, and as a result I spent 
some days in bed. 

It so happened that my inseparable com- 
rade was the village bad boy. He had 
committed more small atrocities, and 
fought more other small boys, ineluding 
myself, than all the rest of us put together. 
One day while I was still in bed, he came 
to see me. Alone, he swaggered into the 
room and stood beside my bed for a 
moment without saying a word. Then, 
with an alert lunge, such as had preceded 
many a well-directed blow toward me, he 
bent over and kissed me on the forehead 
and ran from the room. There was nothing 
on my forehead. As compared with that 
bicycle, it was a mighty intangible bit of 
evidence, and yet with that instantaneous 
act something came into my life which 
will stay until my dying day. I became 
conscious of the love and comradeship of 
those outside my immediate family. I 
became aware of something inside the 
rough exterior of that boy which could 
not be seen or touched, but which most 
certainly existed. The kiss went as soon 
as it was given. ‘The boy died in the 
flower of young manhood. The evidence 
lives on. 

Let us take another case—an experience 
that we have all had. We have all at 
some time visited a friend’s house. It has 
had all the evidences of comfort. We have 
stayed with the dwellers in that house and 
have gone away knowing without being 
told that happiness reigned in that house- 
hold. And then we have had occasion to 
visit that house again. It is the identical 
structure; the identical furniture there; 
the fire blazes on the hearthstone quite as 
merrily ; the same people are there. They 
are as kind to us as on our previous visit, 


But something has happened in that house- 
hold. We do not know it when we go 
there, and no one tells us. And yet when 
we go away we know beyond question that 
happiness has fled that household. Now, 
all the physical evidences are identical at 
each visit. The conduct towards us is as 
nearly identical as possible. And yet we 
come away more strongly convinced of 
the change than it would be possible to 
convince us by any material proof, 

Let us take another familiar illustration. 
All of us have occasion to visit those 
wonderful modern financial fortresses— 
the safe-deposit vault. There are great 
barred exterior doors. There are- armed 
watchmen. There is the tremendous steel 
inner door with its marvelous clocklike 
locking equipment. Within are the in- 
geniously locked boxes, to which we alone 
have access. All of the material evidence 
of safety which human ingenuity can con- 
struct is there. 

But inside the boxes are bonds, and we 
know that the safety of those investments 
rests ultimately, not upon barred doors, 
but upon the skill and integrity of the 
lawyer who passed upon the bond issue, 
and upon the ability and integrity of those 
who conduct the business of which the 
bonds are evidences of indebtedness. You 
cannot see, nor touch—you cannot even 
examine under the microscope the skill and 
the integrity of those individuals. How 
strangely the thing which makes the bond 
worth safeguarding contrasts with that 
great mass of masonry and steel! And 
yet, without that intangible element of 
skill and integrity, all the material safe- 
guards are in vain. 

Do you see now what I mean by the 
difference between the nature and the 
quality of the evidence? In its nature it 
is such that it cannot be seen or touched. 
It is strangely intangible. But in this 
quality it is more enduring, more con- 
vincing than all material proofs the world 
can produce. Surely we need not be afraid 
to apply the tests of proof to our religion 
when the evidence is so convincing. 

I have come to you, my friends, to-day, 
to pause a few moments in a busy life 
which has been devoted to seeking proof, 
and to try to make you feel with me that 
the more closely we analyze life, the more 
strongly we become convinced of the 
tangibleness of the intangible—the cer- 
tainty of the uncertain—the eternity of 
the unseen. 

Take a few quiet moments to review 
your own experiences. Look back over 
your own lives and apply this rule of evi- 
dence. Determine what there is which in 
the perspective of the years has been most 
worth while—is most enduring. I dare 
prophesy that the great, outstanding things 
in your liyes have been what at the 
moment seemed only a simple passing 
word, a kind look, a sympathetic act, a 
bit of kindly humor, an indefinable some- 
thing which came into your life from 
another, or went out of your life into the 
life of another, that unconsciously made 
the two lives a bit richer. And if the 
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evidence proves to you the value of what 
has been, does it not lay the foundation 
for what should be in the future? 

If this religion of ours has been so 
worth while to us, let us prove it to our 
fellow men. Let us go forth through the 
coming years determined to develop a 
broader, richer sympathy, a kinder under- 
standing, a deeper insight into the lives of 
all about us. Let us go forward proving to 
the world the value of character, brother- 


Would It Obstruct Unity? 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 
One paragraph in your editorial, “Four 
American Religions,’ issue of March 3, 
applies particularly well to the statement 
recently put forth by the Congregationalist 


and the Universalist Commissions. This 
is the paragraph to which I refer: 


“To make the past a law for the present 
they included, at Milwaukee, the historic 
Jesus and his ethical experience, but there 
was a ‘constant drag’ upon the apprecia- 
tion of Jesus, because for one thing the 
language about him was not the language 
of to-day. ‘The backward look dominated 
the exposition.’ ” 


The question of church unity is one that 
is growing more and more pressing for us 
all. But we Unitarians are looking toward 
greater unification of religious forces not 
only among Christians, but among all reli- 
gionists. However, we must do some very 
clear thinking about the basis of our unity. 

For one thing, the statement of the Com- 
missions is Christocentric. This would ob- 
struct such a working unity as we have in 
mind. When Jesus set forth love to God 
and love to man as the two great com- 
mandments, he did not inject himself into 
the situation at all. He did not make the 
basis of religious unity Christocentric, nor 
do I see how we can. Jesus was dealing 
with universals, God and man. And as 
we see God to be more than Jesus (or 
Christ), so we would pledge our primary 
loyalty to God, the greater, rather than to 
Jesus, the less. 

Again, such expressions in the statement 
of the Commissions as “faith in Christ,” 
“loyalty to the common Master,” and ‘if 
the mind of the Master controls,” are 
highly controversial. Certainly, the sug- 
gestion that any mind but one’s own should 
control one’s life, is impossible of accept- 
ance to Unitarians, for we believe that we 
must think and act for ourselves and in 
our own right. So here, in the statement 
of the Commissions, the backward look 
dominates. 

The effort in the joint statement “to 
make the past a law for the present’ be- 
trays, I think, a needless anxiety for the 
place and influence of Jesus in our reli- 
gious life. There is something forced 
about the punctilious phraseology with 
regard to relations to Christ—and the 
result is a “constant drag upon the appre- 
ciation of Jesus.” Our response to the 
spirit of Jesus’ life and teaching is spon- 
taneous, or it is nothing. The effort to 
force such-a response defeats its own end. 
The ways of the spirit are not the ways 
of compulsion. ‘The wind bloweth where 
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hood, and love. With such a religion as 
this, we need have no fear of the evidence; 
for there is nothing more certain, more 
enduring, than this testimony of the 
inner life. 

A ¢loud of witnesses! After all, this 
is not a strange expression, for that which 
seems uncertain is certain, and that which 
seems intangible is tangible; that which is 
seen is temporal, but that which is unseen 
is eternal. 


RESPONDENCE 


it listeth . . .; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.’ The influence of a life 
like that of Jesus is a work of grace, as it 
were, that takes place unbidden within 
our hearts. It is a mistake for us to dis- 
trust human nature in this respect; for 
the same force that drew men to Jesus at 
first, is still operative. Nor need we fear 
for the survival of Jesus’ influence in re- 
ligion, for that is quite able to take care 
of itself on the basis of its own appeal 
and worth. 

Apparently the joint statement of the 
Jongregationalists and Universalists leaves 
us still pretty much by ourselves. This 
fact, however, only emphasizes the im- 
portance of the work that remains for us 
to do. Roy B. WINTERSTEEN. 

UXBRIDGE, MASS. 


Tragedies in Bulgaria 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 


We have just received in the office of the 
International Committee for Political Pris- 
oners, Room 410, 2 West 13th Street, New 
York, a truly heartbreaking series of let- 
ters from R. H. Markham, an American 
resident in Bulgaria, describing conditions 
in that country. Mr. Markham gives case 
after case with almost the circumstantial 
detail of The New York Times Christmas 
appeal for the hundred neediest families. 
All these cases are a direct result of the 
terrible political persecution in that 
country. : 

Peace after the World War has brought 
but brief respites to Bulgaria from her 
suffering. Of all the reigns of terror 
which have cursed Europe since the Armis- 
tice, none was more intense or tragic than 
that which culminated in the year 1925 in 
Bulgaria. This country lacks more than a 
million people of being as populous as the 
city of New York. Yet the list of victims 
of the reign of terror runs as high in some 
estimates as 20,000. Mr. Markham, an 
unusually reliable observer who was in 
Bulgaria all through these tragic years, 
thinks that about 5,000 were executed, 
murdered, or “disappeared.” Among these 
men were not merely avowed members of 
radical parties, but some of the great 
writers and thinkers of the country. 

With the establishment of the Liapcheff 
govérnment at the end of 1925,. conditions 
began to improve. The terror was aban- 
doned, and constitutional rights were re- 
stored. Nevertheless, the jails have still 
more than their share of political pris- 
oners, and the end of the terror did not 
restore husbands and fathers to life. Last 
winter various British committees relieved 
the acute suffering of political prisoners 
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and the families of victims of the terror. 
Their capacity to aid is exhausted. Bul- 
garia must now look-to prosperous America 
for help. The situation is worse because 
economic conditions in Bulgaria are gen- 
erally bad, and widows, still living in the 
shadow of a great horror, with little chil- 
dren dependent upon them, cannot easily 
find any occupation. Almost at random 
I choose from Mr. Markham’s report a 
story like this: ; 

“Mrs. K. and a small son. Her husband 
and a seventeen-year-old son disposed of 
after their arrest. The home was burned 
down. The widow is utterly destitute and 
going crazy. She was for many years an 
efficient school-teacher. The little boy is 
unusually bright and intelligent.” 

‘Here is another case of a woman with 
dependents, whose husband “was hung 
rather unofficially but no less effectively. 
She is brave beyond belief, and does every- 
thing to support her family, but has a ter- 
ribly hard time.” 

Mr. Markham has no difficulty at all in 
distributing relief through the recognized 
and trustworthy channels to these pathetic 
families and, in cases where it is very 
necessary, to political prisoners themselves. 
He is able to make a little money go a 
long way in providing help. 

While it is not the purpose of this Com- 
mittee to serve as a general relief com- 
mittee for the families of Europe’s victims 
of oppression, the peculiar poignancy of 
the Bulgarian appeal and the fact that 
relief can be wisely and constructively 
given in that country justifies us, we think, 
in telling generous Americans of this par- 
ticular situation and offering to transmit 
all relief promptly to our correspondent, 
Mr. Markham. 

JoHN Haynes HotmeEs, Chairman, 
International Committee for 

Nuw York, N.Y. Political Prisoners. 
{Mr. Markham is correspondent of THE 
REGISTER, and, as our readers may recall, 
has referred to these conditions in several 
of his letters—The Eprror.] 


A Needful Case in India 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wonder how many readers of THE 
REGISTER remember the four distinguished 
representatives of India who attended the 
great Parliament of Religions in Chicago 
in 1893, and attracted so much attention 
~by their able addresses there. One of the 
four was Swami Vivakananda, who rep- 
resented orthodox Hinduism: another was 
the Buddhist, H. Dharmapala; the other 
two were Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar and Prof. 
B. B. Nagarkar, both of whom.represented 
the Brahmo Samaj. Professor Nagarkar 
has died. 

All of these eminent men remained in 
this country many months after the close 
of thé Parliament, and lectured extensively 
both in the West and in the Hast. The 
one who gave to his American audiences 
the most knowledge of India, her history, 
her civilization, her religions, the great 
place she has filled in the world, and 
especially the great movements of progress 
and reform, was Professor Nagarkar. Not- 
withstanding his active and useful life, at 
his death, to his great sorrow, he was 
obliged to leave his family in straitened 
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Carl B. Wetherell, Master of Proctor 


Trustees choose notable Unitarian to lead the Academy 


ARL B. WETHERELL, for eleven 

years in teaching and administrative 
work of Eastern secondary schools, and 
for the past six years Pacific Coast secre- 
tary of Unitarian denominational agencies, 
is to be the next headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, the coeducational school main- 
tained under Unitarian direction at An- 
dover, N.H. He will begin his new duties 
about August 1. 

Mr. Wetherell comes doubly 
equipped to this position by reason 
of his training and practical expe- 
rience in the field of education and 
his intimate knowledge of ideals, 


activities, personalities, and or- 
ganizations of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. 


Born in Boston, Mass., in 1886, 
Mr. Wetherell attended the public 
schools of Brookline, Mass., and 
graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1908. He pursued graduate 
studies under Prof. Paul H. Hanus 
at Harvard and received his Master 
of Arts degree in 1918 in secondary 

education. From 1908 to 1912 Mr. 
Wetherell was head of the depart- 
ment of English and school secre- 
tary at the Morristown School for 
Boys in Morristown, N.J. Then 
followed four years as head of the 
English department in the high 
school of Chelsea, Mass. He filled 
the same place in the Wellesley, 
Mass., high school in 1916 and 1917, 
and for the two succeeding years 
he was principal of the school. 
Here Mr. Wetherell brought about 
a system of student self-govern- 
ment through a student council. 

Both at Harvard and in his 
teaching years, Mr. Wetherell was 
much interested in dramatics. At 
the university, he was one of the 
founders of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and took réles in 105 plays, 
Later he directed several dramatic 
productions by preparatory school students. 
In his senior year he was president of 
the Harvard chapter of Delta Upsilon 
Fraternity. 

In 1919, Mr. Wetherell was called to be 
field secretary of the newly organized Lay- 
men’s League. He was the first salaried 
executive of the League. Since 1921 he 
has been Pacific Coast secretary for 
the four major denominational agencies, 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and the League. His 
territory, which he kept in such close and 
sympathetic touch with the entire fellow- 
ship, comprised California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, and British Columbia. 

Antedating this official service is Mr. 
Wetherell’s participation in the Star Island 
conferences ever since their beginnings in 
1896. He has attended Shoals meetings 
for twenty-nine out of a possible thirty 
seasons, and he is to be present also dur- 
ing this, his thirtieth summer. The miss- 
ing season was that of 1906, when he spent 
the summer on a student tour of Burope. 
He was chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee that raised the money to purchase 


Star Island. He was formerly president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
As a member of the Tuckerman School 
Corporation, he has interested himself in 
the normal school training of parish assis- 
tants and directors of religious education. 
During the last few years, Mr. Wetherell 
has traveled, not only throughout the 
Pacific Coast territory, but into many 
other regions of the country as. well, in 


CARL B. WETHHDRELL 


his work of heartening and strengthening 
the free churches. 

In these and many other ways, Mr. 
Wetherell has lived and worked with 
youth. Heis generally regarded as possess- 
ing that rare type of leadership which 
joins the enthusiasm and idealism of youth 
with the seasoned wisdom of maturity. In 
accepting the invitation of the Board of 
Trustees, Mr. Wetherell saw an oppor- 
tunity to return to his profession in 
a way to continue rendering service to 
Unitarianism. 

No distinctions are made at Proctor as 
to race or creed, but it is a Unitarian 
school. The daily chapel and the Sunday 
vespers are liberal services. On Sunday, 
the pupils attend the school church, the 
Congregational Unitarian Church of An- 
dover. The trustees are Unitarians, and 
about half the students are of that faith. 
Several non-Unitarian families send their 
boys and girls to Proctor because of this 
distinctively liberal influence. An _ in- 
creasing number of Unitarians are enter- 
ing their children in this school. Among 
the one hundred students now in attend- 
ance are the sons of Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Rey. L. M. Greenman, and George G. 


Davis, and a son and a daughter of Dr. 
Horace Westwood. Judges, educators, 
prominent business men, and Unitarian 
ministers are on the roll of Proctor’s 
alumni. 

Proctor Academy is on the approved list 
of the New WBngland College Entrance 
Certificate Board. Its courses of study are 
carefully adapted to the needs not only of 
prospective college students, but of those 
who go immediately into their life 
work. Professor Hanus of Har- 
vard, under whom Mr. Wetherell 
did his graduate study, made a 
survey of the school in 1926. It 
gave it high ranking and made 
recommendations which have been 
followed to definite advantage. 

Democracy in athletics is one of 
the policies of the school which 
recommend Proctor to discriminat- 
ing parents. Hach student is re- 
quired to participate in some kind 
of sport according to his strength. 
Proctor holds memberships in the 
Interscholastic League of eight New 
Hampshire preparatory schools. 
The country around Andover offers 
opportunity for varied recreations, 
including mountain climbing. Not 
only the physical health but the 
moral and spiritual well-being of 
the students are matters of careful 
oversight. At the same time, the 
school seeks to give rein to the 
innate interests of the youth, to 
awaken his inherent talent, to 
train it, and to lead it to the ful- 
fillment of a positive and creative 
personality. 

The physical plant of the 
Academy is in good condition, al- 
though the administration building 
is inadequate for present-day needs. 
A modern building to replace it 
will be erected when the funds are 
available. A tract of sixty acres 
of land was recently purchased as 
the location for this building and for an 
ample athletic field. Improvements needed 
at once are the development of the athletic 
field, minor changes in the gymnasium, and 
additional equipment for domestic science 
instruction. A limited number of scholar- 
ships are awarded annually, and the trus- 
tees hope, through the generosity of friends 
of the school, to increase the number. 

Since 1848, almost continuously, educa- 
tional work of more than local significance 
has been carried on in Andover, a small 
New England town situated at the foot 
of Ragged Mountain and overlooking 
Mount Kearsarge. In 1874 the Academy 
was named for John Proctor, a liberal local 
benefactor of the school. 

Randolph LL. Harlow, instructor in 
elementary; mathematics and science, is 
acting headmaster of the school. Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester, Mass., is presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and Richard 
W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H., is treas-. 
urer. The other trustees are Charles S. 
Stone of Andover, N.H., Rev. Earl C. 
Davis of Concord, N.H., Almond H. Smith, 
Greeley Curtis, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. 
George F. Patterson, and Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, all of Boston, Mass. 
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A Labor Youth Movement in the Making 


Joshua Lieberman tells about Pioneer Youth of America 


HEN I ARRIVED at the headquarters 

of Pioneer Youth of America and 
found that Mr. Lieberman wasn’t there, I 
began wandering around the room, ex- 
amining drawings and specimens of clay 
modeling. Miss Lindsay, who had bade 
me sit down and hope for the best, happened 
by and explained that much of the best 
work was on exhibition elsewhere. We fell 
to talking about educational methods, and 
I could not believe that an hour had passed 
when Lieberman made his appearance. 

He was very apologetic for the delay, 
but I could see that he was also elated. 
“T was talking,’ he explained, “with mem- 
bers of a very conservative union who had 
never been much interested in child educa- 
tion. I think I have won them over. Come 
into my office, and I’ll try to make up for 
lost time.” 

Lieberman is a dark, rather distinguished 
appearing young man, with an expressive 
face that lights up constantly with. .en- 
thusiasm for his work. He began, at my 
request, by telling about his own life. “I 
have been in the labor movement all my 
adult life,” he said. “I had very little 
academic education, for when I was eleven 
I started working in a bakery outside of 
school hours, and when I was fourteen I 
left school altogether. Later I became in- 
terested in social problems, and in the 1915 
campaign I worked strenuously for woman 
suffrage. When I was twenty-four I was 
offered the position of boys’ worker in a 
settlement house. I realized that the 
settlement, though it did very good work, 
helped to pauperize the children and take 
away their self-respect, and I turned to 
active work in the labor movement. For 
a time I was a national organizer for the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, and later 
was business agent for a _ knit-goods 
workers’ local. I felt that there was a 
fundamental need for educational work 
among trade unionists, only a small part 
of whom were really interested in their 
organizations, and I became -volunteer re- 
creational director for the United Labor 
Hducation Committee, organizing mass 
education activities such as unemployed 
workers’ concerts, meetings, recreation 
centers, and hikes and excursions. Then 
one of the unions in the Amalgamated 
asked me to become manager. With the 
aid of mass education activities, the mem- 
bership of the union increased from three 
hundred to twelve hundred in less than 
nine months, and the attendance at meet- 
ings increased from ten per cent. to seventy 
per cent. of the membership. Then came 
a lockout during a period of depression, 
and the organization was destroyed. 

“There followed two years of work as 
secretary of the New York local of the 
Socialist Party—heartbreaking work, not 
because of the difficulties one would 
normally expect to find, but because of 
internal dissensions and a lack of under- 
standing on the part of the members. The 
need for educational work of a funda- 
mental nature was so great that I felt the 
situation simply couldn’t be met by work 
with adults—at least not by me, It seemed 
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GRANVILLE HICKS 


Mr. Hicks, in his earlier interviews 
with unusual young Americans, has 
shown youth as they work to-day in 
peace, education, religion, and art; 
and now he gives the story of a little- 
known effort of a portion of the rising 
generation to press the cause of labor. 
Very interesting are these varied signs 
of the pulse of fresh life; and how- 
ever one may think otherwise on this 
or that subject, the outcome ought to 
be good for the cowntry. 


to me that our people had been so warped 
as children, had been so thoroughly in- 
timidated and forced into conformist 
molds, that they were poorly equipped to 
lead the way in social reconstruction. The 
feeling had been growing in many of us 
for years that we would have to begin 
with children if we wished to develop a 
generation with a capacity for critical and 
creative thinking—with a self-dependent 
dynamic spirit and a real sense of social 
service. Among the people who were in- 
terested were James H. Maurer, Norman 
Thomas, and A. J. Muste. We held a series 
of conferences on the subject, enlisting the 
co-operation of such educators as Harry 
Overstreet, William Kilpatrick, A. L. Swift, 
William F, Ogburn, and Harry R. Linyille. 
Many leading representatives of the labor 
movement were actively concerned, and in 
May, 1924, Pioneer Youth of America 
was formed. ; 

“We began with a summer camp, for 
which we had to borrow money, but the 
response was surprising, and now we have 
thirty clubs in New York and Phila- 
delphia and two summer camps. The ages 
of the children and young people range 
from nine to eighteen or a little over. Our 
clubs and camps are conducted in accord- 
ance with the newer educational theories. 
We have no set program, but we attempt 
to work out with the children a program 
that will develop their interests and crea- 
tive capacities and will expand their 
horizons. The younger children have de- 
veloped a program that is as varied as the 
interests of children and includes athletics, 
dramatic work, music, handicraft, and 
nature study. We also encourage trips to 
industrial centers, exchange visits with 
children of unfamiliar races, and attempt 
to bring the children into contact with the 
finest people and movements that we know 
of. The older groups have added dis- 
cussion and study to their program, and 
we find that they are interested in such 
problems as militarism, child labor, and 
bad housing conditions. We don’t ever 
try to force their thinking; we aren't 
propagandists. We encourage them to 
think things out from the factual approach. 

“Our organization is young, and we lack 
funds. We have opportunities to reach 
many, Many people, but we have to grow 
slowly. We don’t oppose any other organi- 
zation. Though we aim at such ideals as 
peace and social service, our organization 
is fluid and experimental. We have no 
rituals, no uniforms, no prizes, and no re- 


quirements that make for conformity. 
Unlike almost all other youth organiza- 
tions, we have both boys and girls, but the 
fact that boys and girls participate jointly 
in camp and club activities has caused no 
difficulty ; on the contrary, we find that it 
leads to a much more normal and whole- 
some relationship.” 

Lieberman had spoken almost without 
pause, thoroughly engrossed in his descrip- 
tion of his work. I asked him one or two 
questions, and then he, in turn, asked me 
a little more about my interviews. I ex- 
plained about them, calling attention to 
the fact that most of the people I had seen 
were connected with college movements. 
“What is there in the non-college world,” 
I asked, “that might be considered a 
youth movement?” 

“There really isn’t anything,” he replied. 
“There is the Young People’s Socialist 
League, which, while encouraged by adults, 
is really carried on by young people from 
sixteen to twenty-five, but it has only a 
few hundred members scattered through 
the country. Then there is the Young 
Workers’ League, the communist group, 
which is used by adults for revolutionary 
purposes, and which hasn’t any future. 
Of course there are various church groups, 
but they are limited in scope and appeal. 
I like to think that we’re a labor youth 
movement in the making. We have only 
four or five hundred members, but we've 
barely begun, and are concentrating on 
the development of our methods and 
technique, and are not encouraging expan- 
sion as yet. We have moral support 
enough to get anywhere, but unfortunately 
we need something more.” 

“Could there be some link between 
Pioneer Youth and the liberal college 
groups?” 

“Just what Norman Thomas says,” he 
answered with enthusiasm. “It is very 
difficult for college graduates to go into the 
labor movement, but they can work with 
subsidiary movements, especially in educa- 
tion. In our movement they are most 
welcome, for they can contribute much of 
the leadership that a young people’s move- 
ment such as ours needs.” 

“You spoke about anti-militarism. How 
do the young people in the labor movement 
feel about the cause of peace?” . 

“As a rule the young people in the labor 
movement are just like young people every- 
where. We are trying to develop an 
attitude that will militate against war. 
We try to build up an appreciation of 
peace and of the accomplishments of crea- 
tive workers, scientists, and the like.” 

“In general, what is the attitude of the 
progressive young people in the labor 
movement toward religion?” 

“There is a tremendous indifference,” 
he answered soberly. ‘‘Wherever I’ve 
talked, whether to Jews, Catholics, or 
Protestants, I find this attitude. They 
look on religion as a form of old-fogyism— 
something they’ve dropped. Many of the 
older and more radical workers are em- 
bittered toward the church, but the young 
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Religious Book Week 


Every year, by an increasing number of periodicials throughout the United States, Religious 
Book Week is observed. Undoubtedly, one object of the practice is to stimulate the sale of books 
dealing with the deeper aspects of life. Another purpose is to remind the public of the existence of 


our ministers as to the works which they have found worth while. 


The Best Book 


We have asked ministers living in 
different parts of the country the ques- 
tion, “What is the most interesting 
book you have read during the past 
sia months?’ A number of answers 
have been received. We print them in 
the following symposium. As others 
come in, they will appear in this 
Depariment. LITERARY Epiror. 


Augustus P. Reccord 


It is rather difficult to select, from the 
varied reading of a period of six months, 
the one book which stands first. It is not 
easy to compare The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy with Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, or The Silver Spoon with This 
' Believing World. However, if compelled 
to name the one book from which I have 
derived the most pleasure and profit, it 
would be Jefferson and Hamilton, by 
Claude G. Bowers. If one would get an 
insight into the birth throes of our Re- 
public, and an understanding of the two 
men who, more than any others, deter- 
mined the character of American democ- 
racy, I know of no better book to put into 
his hands. 


E. Stanton Hodgin 


The reading of Sir William Bragg’s 
Concerning the Nature of Things, Bertrand 
Russell’s A. B. C. of Relativity, and other 
books of a similar character have tremen- 
dously reimpressed upon me the apparent 
limitlessness both in quantity and quality 
of what we are accustomed to call the 
material universe. There appears to be no 
such thing as a lifeless solid and no such 
thing as inanimate vacant space. 

Formerly, when man turned his investi- 
gating gaze inward toward the minute 
_ eonstituent elements of matter, he very 
soon left all suggestions of life behind and 
saw only an infinite array of dead, solid 
points of matter called atoms, fairly over- 
whelming in their multitudinous monotony. 
Or if he turned his investigating gaze out- 
ward to see what lay beyond this world 
we inhabit, he also at once left all evi- 
dences of life behind and was overwhelmed 
by the infinite, limitless expansion of life- 
less vacant space that stretched on and on 
in every direction and seemed to fairly dry 
up his soul with its apparent barrenness. 

Between this oppressive array of inani- 
mate atoms on one side, and the still more 


oppressive expansion of lifeless space on 
the other was a little precarious film of 
life on the surface of this earth, so thin 
and transient in comparison to the infinite 
reaches of lifelessness on either side that 
the slightest derangement or shifting of the 
position of the earth, causing a permanent 
rise or fall of temperature, would cause 
this film of life to vanish like dew before 
the rising sun, and the universe to re- 


turn to its apparently normal, inanimate 
condition. 

The new science reverses all this. Man 
has peeped into the atom and finds each 
one of these apparently dead points of 
matter a whole system of dynamic and 
active energy—suffused apparently by a 
kind of life too subtle for us to as yet com- 
prehend, but with far greater possibilities 
in it than any we have yet known, and 
which we may use even now to an astonish- 
ing degree. And when man turns his re- 
searches outward, even more astounding 
results confront him. Instead of an in- 
finite stretch of lifeless vacant space 
oppressing him, he is lured on by the 
thought that it is an infinite ocean of life, 
interpenetrated by thousands of vital sub- 
stances, with which he may co-operate to a 
limitless degree as he makes himself able 
to do so. 


GZ 


f 
a portion of literature commonly ignored. The Lenten season is particularly favorable for presenting a report 


of some of the latest contributions in the particular field of religion. Therefore, in our department to-day, our 
readers will find, not only an array of comments on new religious books, but also various personal opinions from 


A. R. 


This new thought of an infinite living 
universe seems to me to offer a far richer 
field for contemplative speculation and 
faith than ever did the old thought of an 
essentially dead universe with a super- 
natural one superimposed upon it. 


George R. Dodson 


There are two recent books about which 
I am especially enthusiastic. The first is 
Science, Religion, and Reality (The Mac- 
millan Company) by A. J. Balfour, A. S. 
Eddington, Dean Inge, and others. The 
second is The Anatomy of Science (Yale 
University Press), by Gilbert Newton 
Lewis. This is a beautifully clear presen- 
tation of the nature and significance of 
science as viewed to-day by first-rate men 
of science. It is badly needed, for the 
strange sad fact is that many thoughtful 
laymen are taking up positions which 
science is now abandoning. A consider- 
able proportion of men in university 
faculties, who are absorbed in their 
specialties, suppose that science supports 
a mechanistic philosophy, and are there- 
fore about a quarter of a century behind 
the times. This inhabits their religious 
life and prevents active co-operation with 
the churches. There are also many who 
are bowled over by every philosophic fad 
and fashion that comes along, from prag- 
matism to extreme behaviorism. Such 
books as these, clear as spring water and 
representing the best thought, will serve 


‘those who really care to know, by their 


admirable statement of the nature of 
science as it appears to those best quali- 
fied to speak. 


W. A. Vrooman 


Tun WorLD AND ITS MBANING. By Prof. 
G. T. W. Patrick. Houghton Mifflin Com. 
pany. 1925, 

This is one of the best books I have 
read during the past year. AS a sum- 
mary and_review of recent philosophic 
thought, it is fascinating and instructive. 
Most of the fundamental problems that 
confront thoughtful men to-day are dis- 
eussed from the standpoint of a philoso- 
pher who confesses himself to be a theist, 
an idealist, and an optimist. Some of 
the subjects treated are the Method of 
Philosophy, the Nature and Origin of 
Life, Evolution, the Problem of God, 
Dualism, Materialism, Idealism, Pluralism, 
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the Mind and Body Problem, Freedom, 
Theories of Knowledge, Pragmatism, and 
the Higher Values of Life. It is a meaty 
book, appetizing, and offers many a full 
meal to lean and hungry souls. 


1 


Minot Simons 


This is in reply to your letter about 
the recent books by which I have been 
impressed. By long odds the most help- 
ful book has been’ Influencing Human 
Behavior by Overstreet. Every minister 
should read Part One;* One of the pri- 
mary objects of preaching is to influence 
human behavior, and Overstreet gives some 
very important and practical suggestions. 
The second part is helpful in another way, 
particularly in indicating why it is so 
difficult to change the current of reli- 
gious ideas. 


E. Burdette Backus 


In response to your note of inquiry, I 
would say that I have found Microbe 
Hunters, by De Kruif, the most fascinat- 
ing book. The material it contains is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the author has 
a happy faculty in presenting it in such 
style that it would hold the interest of 
a small child. 


Harry Foster Burns 


Science and the Modern World, by A. N. 
Whitehead, is an amplification of Lowell 
Lectures given by the author in February, 
1925. It is scarcely necessary for a lay 
reader to express an opinion of the work 
of one so eminent in his field as this 
renowned scholar from Cambridge Univer- 
sity, whose visit to Harvard last year was 
hailed with keen interest by educational 
leaders. With absorbing interest one fol- 
lows Dr. Whitehead’s tracing of the scien- 
tific mentality from its rise in the ancient 
world, through the reactions between 
science and the general tone of thought 


characterizing various periods from the 


seventeenth century to the present, as he 
illuminatingly delimits the concepts, order 
of nature, induction, matter, organism, 
mechanism, space, time, and atomism, 
which were all fundamental in the science 
of the past, and shows the influence of 
new physical theories, such as the molecu- 
lar theory, the quantum theory, and 
relativity. The book seeks to present a 
philosophy of science combining all these 
concepts into a system of mutually har- 
monious parts, and with these concepts 
to leave room for the esthetic and reli- 
gious intuitions. With the chapter on 
“Science and Religion,’ the preacher of 
modern mind will find himself among 
familiar surroundings. Here the author 
affirms and illustrates his belief that, as 
the theories of science are continually 
changing and it is a habit of modern 
scientific men to greet a contradictory 
theory not as a destructive force but 
rather as an invitation to a discovery of 
truth, so when the scientific mentality 
has become at home in the field of reli- 
gion will men welcome changing thought 
in that field as well. 
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Iberia 


A WAYFARER IN SPAIN. By Alice M. S. 
Newbegin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

One of a new series of travel books, 
attractively bound and profusely illus- 
trated, for guides and home reading. The 
author conducts the reader on a tour from 
Barcelona to San Sebastian. Spain—the 
country of Don Quixote, of Philip the 
Second and the Inquisition, of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and of Columbus! Long 
dead and gone, the land that knew them 
still remains, many evidences of their lives 
remaining also. The author describes the 
chivalry, the old wars and intrigues, in a 
volume of twenty-one chapters, each of 
which deals with an especial aspect of 
Spanish life. Does a travel book fulfil its 
mission better when it centers about the 
personal experiences of the writer than 
when it confines itself to a description of 
the country? Anecdotes are interesting, 
and give one an idea of the life and cus- 
toms of the country; but too much detail 
may impair the popularity of a book. The 
narrative is lively and informing, and a 
good addition to the series. E. H.C. 


A Modern View of Jesus 


Tue Story BEHIND THE GOSPHLS. By Ber- 
nard M. Allen. London; Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
38s. 6d. 


From books published of late, it is 
evident that there is a widespread interest 
in works that try to see the man Jesus 
behind the barriers which orthodox theo- 
logy and time have reared. For centuries, 
Jesus was more a feature in a scheme of 
salvation than he was a man. Now, 
fortunately, there is a longing to see the 
man himself; and of books calculated to 
satisfy that wish, one of the best is this 
The Story behind the Gospels, by Bernard 
M. Allen. The author sets out to describe 
the human Jesus, and to make more clear 
his teaching. This he does without ap- 
peal to popular expression or catchy 
graphic writing. The results of recent 
scholarship are sanely and carefully set 
forth; and, without making any undue 
assumptions, there is a sagacious putting 
aside of recent accretions, so that the 
personality and deep beliefs of the Gali- 
lean seer stand out more clearly. 

Reverently, the author draws attention 
to the views held by Jesus that are im- 
possible to-day, such as those on the 
eauses of disease, and the spectacular 
coming of a deliverer to Jesusalem. The 
questions of the miraculous birth and the 
nature-miracles are dealt with helpfully ; 
and the words on the choice by Jesus of the 
unobtrusive ways of service, the sending 
out of the Twelve, and the birth of 
the Resurrection stories are very sugges- 
tive. The oft-discussed question as to 
when Jesus really grasped or sensed his 
great mission is well considered. The 
book is just the one for use in a Bible 
study class, and any group that carefully 
reads it will be well repaid; in fact, it is 
the best that I have seen for such a use. 
For it is scholarly yet simple. critical yet 
undogmatic, and so provides for the seeker 
a view of the Master which can be boldly 
described in any company. I am tempted 
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to give so many quotations that I fear to 
give any, so I will restrict myself to one 
which summarizes the result of the death 
of Jesus: 

“His fundamental belief in the coming 
of God.from heaven to establish His king- 
dom on earth remained with him to the 
end; and we have seen how during the 
last days of his life he looked with in- 
creasing confidence to the close approach 
of the day when God would call him to 
take up the task for which he had chosen 
him—the task of inaugurating the new 
era of love and peace among men. The 
day came, but not as Jesus expected. It 
came when through his death the outward © 
form of his faith was shattered and its 
full inward glory revealed. From that 
day forth there shone across the world 
the imperishable light of a life lived in 
God and given to mankind. The prayer 
of Jesus was answered: the kingdom of 
God had come.” M. H. 


Youth 


JHSUS AND THE PROBLEMS Or Lirn. By 
Sidney A. Weston. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Paper, 40 cents; cloth, 65 cents. 

An addition to the growing list of books 
which recognize the fact that, for young 
people, the problems of young people are 
central in any program-of religious educa- 
tion. Dr. Weston’s book grows out of his 
experience in teaching groups of young 
people. It is buttressed by the teachings 
of Jesus, and by liberal quotations from 
modern writers. While the odor of 
evangelicalism is in it, it is not unduly 
offensive to liberals. Personally, we like 
“Jesus” better than ‘The Master,” and we 
are not so well acquainted with the mind 
of God as Mr. Weston seems to be. But 
the book is a good one, and will afford 
classes of young people an admirable back- 
ground for discussion. E.F. 


For Brides and Bridegrooms 


STEVENS’ MaARRIAGH 
George L. Stevens. 
the author. $1.00. 


This booklet is prepared with the avowed 
desire to combat the evils which create 
divorce. It aims to put into the hands of 
two people contemplating marriage an in- 
credibly greater amount of information 
concerning each other than was ever 
dreamed of by the most enterprising mem- 
ber of any personal department. For all 
who are doubtful or hesitating in their 
choice, it would carry an initial satisfac- 
tion to have these questions answered. 
Some of these it might help to a decision. 
The book represents the attitude of mind 
of an elderly, careful, experienced capital- 
ist, solicited to invest his entire fortune in 
anew enterprise. Its distribution and use- 
fulness after marriage has been proposed, 
will be determined by the number of young 
folk who hold the same attitude as the 
capitalist. No right-minded, true-hearted 
person should object to answering these 
questions. In general, in facing political 
issues or matrimony, enlightenment and 
reason are regarded in the light of im- 
pertinencies, not to say evidences of dis- 
loyalty, since in both emotion is supreme. 

: Ww. F.@. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. By 
Philadelphia, Published by 
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New Fiction 


Tan Lazy DerectiveE. By George Dilnot. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

THe Loncyst SHADOW. By Jeffery H. Jeffery. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. $2.00. 

Swerrwater Rance. By. William Patterson 
White. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 

A CHEQuER-BoarD. By Robert Clay. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

In these four novels, the proportion of 
excellence is fifty-fifty; two are only 
passable, while the other two are distinctly 
above the average. The Lazy Detective 
is an English story, opening with a theft 
of jewels. Harry Labar, of Scotland Yard, 
is given the job of running down the 
criminals. A series of exciting adventures 
develops into a duel between the sleuth 
and Larry Hughes, the man higher up. 
How the law comes out ahead is recounted 
with a moderate amount of imagination 
and originality. The hardened reader of 
detective fiction is scarcely likely to get 
many thrills from a conventional theme 
conventionally handled. Of quite another 
kind is Jeffery Jeffery’s The Longest 
Shadow. This is a psychological novel 
which reveals, on the part of its author, 
_yvather more ambition than genius. It 
deals with the mental states of an ideal- 
istic young Hnglishman, a dreamer and 
thorough romantic. In this make-up, the 
inclinations inherited from a literal-minded 
father and a lawless mother engage in 
perpetual struggle. Hmerging from Oxford 
and the war, he enters business, has a love 
affair which ends in disappointment, and 
finds himself confronted with a dilemma, 
which he solves in a manner essentially 
quixotic. Upon his decision of this ques- 
tion is focussed the main strength of the 
story. If this central problem were not 
one of plain right and wrong, wherein he 
chooses the wrong side, the story would 
be more convincing. As it is, the reader 
comes to the final chapter with the feeling 
that, well written as it is, the author, 
through a deliberate blurring of ethical 
values, has missed a great opportunity. 
In Sweetwater Range, we have a horse of 
a very different color. Here is a yarn of 
the Wild West, in the good old days, ex- 
cellent of its kind. Abounding in melo- 
dramatic situations, its pages are filled 
with cowboys, Indians, road agents, 
eavalrymen, bronchos, and hard riding. 
The hero is a most likeable young cow- 
puncher, whose racy speech has the salt of 
real wit; the heroine a true daughter of 
the plains. There are thrilling incidents 
galore. Barring the fact that the reader 
is likely to find himself somewhat hard 
pressed to distinguish between the multi- 
tude of minor characters, the story has 
life, unquestionably. If you like a book 
through whose pages blows the air of wide 
spaces, which entertains without subtle 
introspection, you will find Sweetwater 
Range to your taste. The same thing can 
be said of Robert Clay’s A Chequer-Board. 
This is a story, not about cowboys, but 
about pirates. Written with no little 
literary skill, in excellent English, and in- 
cluding not a few charming descriptions 
of scenery, it is none the less a first-rate 
blood-and-thunder novel. Paul Hmmett, a 
London publisher’s clerk, a victim of 
neryous prostration, on a rainy winter’s 
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night falls asleep before the fire, only, 
like Captain Applejack, to dream back into 
the character of an eighteenth-century 
ancestor who sailed the Spanish Main 
under the “Jolly Roger.” His experiences 
are bloody enough to feed the taste of the 
most insatiate lover of sensation. So 
admirably is the theme handled that many 
chapters strongly suggest Treasure Island, 
and by no means unfavorably. Altogether, 
as good a story of its kind as we have 
read in many years. A, R. H. 


Geology 

Our MopiLtn EartH. By Reginald Aldworth 
Daly. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

Professor Daly has for many years had 
charge of the elementary course in geology 
in Harvard University.. He is therefore 
eminently qualified to be the author of 
this important work. He has covered 
the geologic history of the earth most 
carefully and yet has written for the 
most part in nontechnical language which 
will afford no difficulty to any one. For 
Unitarians, especially, this book will hold 
an interest. With all the current discus- 
sion of evolution and the beginning of 
things, it is interesting to look at the 
matter from a geologist’s point of view; 
to follow with Professor Daly the evolu- 
tion of mountain ranges, volcanoes, and 
of our earth as we know it to-day. The 
book contains the substance of a course 
of lectures given by the author at the 
Lowell Institute of Boston in January, 
1925. EB. C.F, 


Handy 


Tue CHANNAY SYNDICATE. 
Oppenheim. 

THe ADVENTURES oF Mr. JosppH P. Cray. 
By the same author. 2 vols. Boston; Little, 
Brown & Company. $1.00 each. 

These are the first two volumes of a 
series of novels from the pen of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Oppenheim. The edition is 
called Pocket Thrillers,—the works of this 
popular author in a handy form, eminently 
suitable for the traveler. Bound in red 
cloth, each book is light in weight as in 
quality, printed in clear type on good 
paper. ‘ 


By H. Phillips 


Tabloid Reviews . 

Tur STATE AND THE KINGDOM. By William 
M. Balch. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents. 

A little book full of wisdom regarding 
democracy : its origin, nature, and destiny. 
Especially valuable are the chapters on 
the “social nature of law,” and the “social 
nature of politics.’ The meaning of 
majority rule, and the trend toward occu- 
pational rather than geographical repre- 
sentation, are suggestively described. 


INTHRNATIONAL GOLDEN RULE SuNnDAY. By 
Charles Vernon Vickrey, General Secretary of 
Near Hast Relief. Introduction by Albert Shaw, 
Editor of “Review of Reviews.” New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00, 

A handbook telling the facts of Near 
East Relief, its needs and plans, the chil- 
dren who are its wards, and the origin and 
practice of Golden Rule Sunday, with 
many helps and suggestions for those who 
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would carry on its beneficent work, or 
make its appeal to the church or the gen- 
eral public. It is also a book of great 
human interest and persuasiveness. It 
bears the endorsement of President Cool- 
idge and of many other well-known public 
leaders. It carries the timely message 
that the observance of Golden Rule Sun- 
day is a potent force toward the removal 
of international prejudice, misunderstand- 
ing, and distrust. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THH REPUBLIC. 
Coolidge. 
$2.50. 

Herein are contained the addresses of 
our President from February, 1924, shortly 
after his election, to July 5, 1926, when 
he spoke at Philadelphia, in celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Thirty-eight addresses are included and, 
taken together, they form an excellent 
revelation of the views of the President 
concerning the more important problems of 
the nation to-day, the principles he reveres 
and follows, and the devotion he feels for 
the country and its institutions. The 
value of such a publication as this, beyond 
its historical interest, is that it helps one 
in a comprehensive way to get at the man 
and his mind. 


By Calvin 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN TwentTy-EHicuaT Days. 
By Linton Wells, with an Introduction by 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
jlin Company. $3.50. 

Here is an account by a newspaperman 
and soldier of fortune of how he and a 
Detroit capitalist and sportsman managed 
to beat the world’s record of circling the 
earth. There are one or two exciting in- 
cidents; but the story’ is stretched out 
newspaper fashion into a book of nearly 
three hundred pages, when it could have 
been better told in less than half that 
space. Nor can the author be called 
modest and unassuming. The jacket calls 
it “the official and thrilling record of an 
epic race against time.” Judge by that. 

T. D. B, 

CARDINAL MbRCInR. By Georges Goyau. 
With a Preface by Viscount Halifaw. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. $1.25. 

A brief, sympathetic review of the life 
and services of the greatest single figure to 
emerge from the welter of the World War. 
It is written by a member of the French 
Academy, who has attempted not so much 
a full-length portrait as a line drawing of 
the warrior priest whose heroic courage 
won the admiration of the world. The 
style is clear, vigorous, forcible. Lord 
Halifax’s introduction reflects the same 


high spirit. A.R. Hy 
Books Received 
Acts or Drvorion. New York: The Mae- 
millan Company. 60 cents. 
Tsp INTPRPRETER’S House. By Charles 
Nelson Page. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 


LENTEN SHPRMONS. By Walter B. Greenway. 
Philadelphia: H. M. Shelley. $1.50. 


On ARMISTICN Day AND OTHHR Ponms. By 


Ernest E. Davies. Boston: The Four Seas 
Company. $1.50. 
THe Way: CHRIST AND EvonutTion. A 


Study in Play Form. Stanford University Press. 

NasBorH’s VINEYARD. A Stage Piece. By 
Clemence Dane. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


The Story of Shimeta 


‘4 BLANCHE J. 


One morning, long ago, in far-off Japan, 
in the city of Tokyo, four little Japanese 
girls were quietly playing in their back 
yard. It was a beautiful place to play, for 
two big cherry trees made pleasant shade. 
Along the fence grew tall blue flowers, and 
in the center was a little pool on the 
surface of which floated lovely lotus 
blossoms. Japanese people are justly 
proud of their back yards, but they do not 
trouble to make the front of the house 
attractive. 

Every few minutes the little girls looked 
at the house, and the door had opened 
searcely a crack when the youngest one of 
them all jumped to her feet crying, “Look, 
look, the door is opening. There must 
be news.” 

Sure enough, there stood their honor- 
able father in the doorway. ‘Come to me, 
my precious ones,” he said, “and give 
thanks to the gods, for they have sent you 
a brother.” 

“Shimeta, Shimeta!” cried the little 
girls—meaning “Joy, joy!” “May we 
hang the fish before our front door?’ 

Yes,’ said the father, “and I will help 
you.” -Soon a wonderful red-and-gold 
fish was flying in the breeze, telling all 
the world that a little boy had at last 
come to the Neesima home. Never before 
had the winds found a fish at this door, 
for in Japan a fish is put out only when a 
son is born. 

The old grandfather came hurrying 
along the streets to his son’s house. When 
he saw the golden carp flying in the breeze 
he, too, cried, “Shimeta, Shimeta !” 

“What shall we name the baby?” asked 
the little girls. 

“What shall we name the baby?” said 
the grandfather, and the father and the 
mother. 1 

“We will call him Shimeta,” said the 
father, “because we are all so joyful to 
have a son.” , 

The little Shimeta grew very fast, as 
all babies do, and soon he was no longer 
a baby, but a little boy. From the time 
he was old enough to sit up, his parents 
took him before the household idols and 
said, “Do as we do.” Then everyone 
bowed down to the floor before the idols, 
and of course little Shimeta bowed down, 
too. 

There were wooden and brass idols in 
the living room, as many as a dozen, and 
half as many more in the dining room, 
and at least three or four in the kitchen. 
Every morning and every evening the 
family placed wine and food before the 
idols, and bowed down and worshiped 
them. 

When Shimeta was five years old he 
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was taken to a temple and presented to 
the temple god. It was a very grand 
occasion indeed, and little Shimeta wore 
a suit of beautifully embroidered silk with 
two tiny swords, which showed he be- 
longed to the Samurai, who were the fight- 
ing people of Japan. 

He did not care much for the first part 
of the ceremony, but afterwards his par- 
ents and friends of the family gathered 
around him and he received many, many 
presents—kites, tops, games, and candy, 
just such things as you would like to have. 

As Shimeta grew older, he began to 
notice many things. He saw that the idols 
on the shelyes never touched the food the 
family placed before them. In fact, his 
father ate it.up himself and himself drank 
the wine. He observed, too, that the idols 
never did anything except grow old and 
dusty. looking, and if one happened to be 
knocked from the shelf it lay on the floor 
until some one picked it up. 

One day a very daring thought came to 
him. He saved all his money and went 
down the street alone. He went into a 
store and bought a little wooden idol. 
This he carried home carefully hidden in 
his robe and went out to the back yard. 
There in a warm sunny place he dug a 
hole and put the idol in it. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “if that idol 
can come up or do anything, I shall know 
that idols have the’ power to do things; 
but if it does not, I shall never bow down 
to an idol again.” 1 

All the rest of the day Shimeta kept 
running to the garden to see if anything 
had happened. What if the idol was able 
to come up and punish him for the terri- 
ble thing he had done? As it grew darker, 
Shimeta felt more and more afraid; it 
was so much easier to be surprised in 
the night. 

Bedtime came, and Shimeta brought out 
his heavy quilts and laid them on the 
clean white mats on the floor, just as all 
the rest of the family did. When the 
night was warm, he slept with most of 
the quilts under him for a mattress, but 
when it was very cold he put all but one 
of them over him to keep him warm. 

In Japan, no one uses a pillow, except 
the women who put a wooden block be- 
neath their necks so that they will not 
disarrange their hair, which is so beauti- 
fully done up that it takes hours and 
hours to do it, 

Shimeta put his bed near the door, be- 
cause he wanted to be able to run out 
quickly if anything happened. The walls 
of the Japanese houses are made of card- 
board, and they ean slide back and forth 
to let in the air when it is warm. 


As Shimeta lay there, he knew it must 
be full moon, because the house was filled 
with a soft, pretty light. “I am glad it 
is so bright,” he thought to himself. 

Soon everything was quiet, and his 
sisters and father and mother were all 
asleep. But Shimeta did not feel sleepy ; 
he kept wondering if something dreadful 
was about to happen to him. He shut 
his eyes tight and tried to forget every- 
thing, so that he could go to sleep; but 
as he lay so quiet, he thought he heard 
a little noise. His eyes flew open and 
he looked all around. Sure enough, there 
was something black on the floor creeping 
toward his bed. He saw it was big and 
round and carried a long, long stick with 
which to beat him. 

Poor little Shimeta! He was dread- 
fully frightened. He knew it would do 
him no good to call to his father or 
mother, because if they knew what he had 
done they would say he must be punished 
as the god thought fit. In fact, if the god 
did not do a thorough job of it, they 
would punish him themselves. 

He was sure the black thing on the 
floor was coming nearer, nearer, and he 
closed his eyes to shut out the horrid 


Spring 

The winds have breathed it to the 
waiting pines, ; 

The pines have whispered it to dale 
and moor, 

The sea has sung it to the listening 
shore: 

No tiny twig, no rootlet, but divines 

The coming of the spring. In air, in 
earth, 

What wonders now are wrought! 
we the ear, 

What rapturous rehearsal might we 
hear 

Of Nature’s symphony of growth and 
birth ! 


Had 


—Hmily Shaw Forman. 


Sentence Sermon 


All the earth shall be filled with the 
glory of the Lord— Num. wiv. 21. 


sight. He waited and waited, expecting 
every minute to be seized and carried 
away to punishment, After what seemed 
a long time he opened his eyes again. 
There was the black thing still on the 
floor, but it had not moved an inch. 
Shimeta sat up in bed and watched, but 
it never came nearer. As he looked and 
looked and nothing happened, he began 
to lose his fear. “It is like the idol,” he 
said. “It only sits there. It does nothing. 
It cannot scare me, I will see what it is.” 
He rolled softly out of bed and crept 
toward the mysterious object. “Perhaps 
it is only waiting for me to get near 
enough for it to catch me,” he thought, 
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A Path to the Woods 


MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


The path to the woods calls us to-day: 
Come along, Harry, come away ! 


Wild flowers bloom where wee folk play. 
Come along, come along, come away! 


Adventure waits on the way for you 
Out to the woods I’ll lead you through. 


Yonder is waving a columbine 
Tall and slender by the trumpet vine. 


Sumac and pokeberry we shall see, 
And bloom on the wild red cherry tree. 


From up in the blue sky we can hear 
The cardinal call: “What cheer! What 
cheer !” , 


As children in springtime laugh and run, 
Cowslip and buttercup, just for fun, 


Catch at the sunshine and spread it wide 
Over the meadow and the warm hillside. 


We go by the brook whose waters sleep 
When under the culvert pixies peep. 


We come to the game the wee folk play: 
Before his parish in prim array, 


Jack-in-the-pulpit’s a pleasing sight. 
We'll see dutchman’s-breeches, fine and 
white ; 5 


My lady’s-slipper’s a gorgeous thing; 
Perhaps we shall hear the bluebells ring! 


Pale stars in the sky before we leave 
Will shine on the ring woodfairies weave 


So, come along, Harry, come away— 
Come out with me to the woods to-day ! 


but it did not move and he put out his 
hand and touched it. “Ha, ha,’ he 
laughed. “It is nothing but a shadow! 
How foolish I was to be frightened !” 

He got to his feet and’ walked to the 
wall of the house. “I will see what it is 
that makes the shadow,” he said. Quietly 
he pushed aside the wall of the house, 
and there on a post just outside perched 
his pet rooster, and the terrible club was 
nothing but the rooster’s long tail, for the 
roosters of Japan have the longest tails 
of any roosters in the world, sometimes 
even three or four feet long. 

Shimeta laughed again and went back 
to bed, and in no time at all he was 
fast asleep. 

In the morning he ran to look where 
he had buried the idol, but nothing had 
been disturbed. Hvery day he looked, but 
as nothing ever happened he gradually 
lost all fear. Then one morning there was 
something to see. A shiny green plant 
was coming from the very center of the 
plot where the idol was buried. Twice a 
day now Shimeta ran to look at the tiny 
shoot, and every day it grew stronger 
and greener. , 

Shimeta began to wonder again. “Was 
the idol able to do something after all? 
Was it going to send up a wonderful tree 
to show how powerful it was?” On the 
third day Shimeta ran to see the plant. 
He looked at it long and hard. “It looks 
like rice to me,” he said. 

The next morning he looked again. 
surely is rice’, he exclaimed, “I am going 
to find out about it.” He dug down, and 
there was the idol just as he had left it, 
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but in a crack in his lap a rice seed had 
been hidden, and the rains and sun waken- 
ing it to life had made a green and grow- 
ing thing of it. But the idol had only 
grown moldy and old, and was already 
beginning to decay. 

Shimeta scornfully buried the idol deeper 
still down into the ground, but the shoot of 
rice he tended carefully. “You, a tiny 
grain of rice,” he said, “are more powerful 
than all the idols in the world.” 

After that, Shimeta never worshiped 
another idol. And when he grew to be a 
man he came to America and learned the 
Christian ways. He took the name of the 
American man who helped him, and he 
was called Joseph Hardy Neesima. Look 
him up in an encyclopedia, and you will 
read how he founded a college in Japan 
to educate boys such as he himself had 
been, and you will read, too, that he was 
honored and loved by all his people. 
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The Hermit’s Hut 


ESTHER G. BABSON 


“Bobby, want to go blueberrying with 
Bess and me? Well, if you do, get your 
pail and hurry up. We'll start ahead.” 

Bobby slid down from the dinner table, 
his eyes shining with joy. He ran to the 
kitchen, seized a little tin pail, and rushed 
after his brother Sam and sister Bess. 
They were older than he—Sam eleyen, and 
Bess thirteen ; but Bob's sturdy eight-year- 
old legs got over the ground nimbly, and 
he caught up with them before they left 
the road. 

“The berries are thick in here,” shouted 
Sam. “Get busy now, Bob—don’t eat, but 
pick.” : 

The Stanton’s summer camp on Little 
River was close by the pine woods, and 
beyond lay a rocky pasture where a few 
cows grazed and berries grew in abundance. 
This wide tract of land led many miles over 
the slopes to Lockfield. Bob was never 
allowed to go there alone, as it was a very 
lonely place, and people had been known 
to lose their way completely. 

Bess was the fastest berry-picker of the 
family. She hung her pail on a string 
around her neck, so both hands were free 
for picking. Mother was going to pay 
twenty cents a quart, so it was worth 
while to work hard. 

Bob found a full bush, and sat down on 
the ground a few minutes; then he spied a 
fine clump a little further on. “O Bess,” 
he called, “they are thick here; come on! 
But Bessie was too busy to heed, and he 
wandered farther away, his little pail 
already half-full. Not one had he eaten; 
and when he finally did look around and 
straighten up his tired little back, he 
couldn’t see either Sam or Bess. 

“Sam,” he called, trying not to feel 
aldne as he stood there—not a house in 
sight, just trees, and stubby undergrowth 
and bushes and rocks. “Bess, come where 
I am; the berries are fine,” he cried as he 
stumbled along; but his yoice quavered, 
and he ran farther and farther from the 
road. 

How far he had come! And where was 
the path? Oh, how still it was; and which 
was the right direction? Perhaps Sam and 
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Bess thought he knew the way and had 
gone home, He stumbled along in a sudden 
panic of fear, clutching his little pail as he 
ran, and remembering the story of a man 
who had lost his way and wandered all 
night before reaching Lockfield. Suddenly 
the trees parted before a little clearing, 
and there was a hut—the hermit’s hut! 
Bobby had always thought until a little 
while ago, that a hermit was a nice kind 
of cooky with raisins, but the other night 
his father had said there was an old man 
whom people called a hermit, who lived 
up on the hill in a lonely spot. He wished 
to live alone, and had built his hut himself. 

Bobby’s heart beat hard, and he hid 
behind a big rock as an old man appeared 
in the doorway of the little house. He had 
a long beard, and wore very shabby clothes. 

“Oh, I’m afraid of him!” thought Bobby. 
“What shall I do if he sees me?” ‘Tears 
came to his eyes, and his knees shook with 
fright; but he was safely hidden behind 
the rock, where he could watch the hermit 
without being seen by him. The man gave 
alow whistle, then put something between 
his lips. In a moment two birds came fly- 
ing swiftly and perched upon his shoulder, 
picking the food from his lips. Then they 
flew off, and the hermit again whistled; 
then took something from his pocket, and 
put it between his lips. Two or three other 
birds came fearlessly to his shoulder; this 
went on while Bob watched spellbound. 
Finally, when they were all fed, and had 
sung their thanks, the man picked up his 
pipe, sat down in a broken chair by the 
door, and fed two gray squirrels with nuts 
which they picked out of his hand. 

“He is a kind man,” thought Bob. ‘The 
birds and squirrels aren’t afraid of him; 
so why should I be? I’ll ask him the way 
home.” And he did. 

As Sam and Bess, hunting and calling 
frantically for Bob, came over the hill, 
they met the hermit and their brother 
strolling toward them, hand in hand. 

The hermit smiled. ‘Well, here’s your 
little brother—lost his way, and made me 
a call at my hut. All right now, son? 
Come again, I’ve lots of things to show 
you.” 

Sam, awestruck, gazed after the retreat- 
ing figure. ‘‘My goodness, Bob, that’s the 
hermit! Weren’t you afraid of him?” 

“Not after I saw the birds eat right out 
of his mouth,” replied Bob. “A hermit is 
a kind man; he gave me an apple, and 
showed me the way home.” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Cutting Grass 
MARY L, T. TUFTS 


My father let me cut the lawn, 
And I have worked so hard; 
I’ve run the lawn mower over all 
The grass that’s in our yard. 


My father said I did “first-rate” ; 
He said it strong and loud, 

And patted me upon the back— 
Which made me very proud. 


But, what I cannot understand, 
When off to bed I went, 

T heard that lawn mower cutting grass; 
It was most diligent. 
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A Cottage at Inverness 


Berkeley young people and other groups 
report at Federation meeting 


The Channing Club of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., is build- 
ing a cottage of its own at Inverness, 
Calif., where Unitarian young people of 
Northern California hold their annual 
summer camp conference. This was one 
of the signs of growth reported at the 
annual midwinter meeting of the Northern 
California Federation of,the Y. P.-R. U., 
held in Berkeley, February 13,~with the 
Channing and Martineau Clubs of the 
church as the hosts. 

Greetings were exchanged by wire with 
the Southern California Federation, in 
session at the same hour in the Los 
Angeles church. Miss Gertrude Rendtorff 
of Palo Alto was nominated Federation 
director on the National Y. P. R. U. Board 
for 1927-28. Field Secretary Carl B. 
Wetherell made a few remarks, leading 
the Star Island famous “State - Song.” 
The roll-call showed delegates present 
from Alameda, Berkeley (two societies), 
Oakland, Palo Alto, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, San Jose, and from the Theo- 
dore Parker Fraternity of the Pacific 
Unitarian School. Included in this num- 
ber were ten Leland Stanford students, who 
made the seventy-five-mile trip; fifteen 
from San Jose, who made the one-hundred- 
mile trip; and four from Sacramento, 
who traveled, in the round trip, 160 miles 
for the meeting. Two delegates from 
Sacramento attended as an award of merit 
for a perfect record in church school at- 
tendance for one year. This meeting 
showed throughout continued growth in 
the past year. 

In the church, after the social meeting, 
Dr. E. C. Vanderlaan, the minister, gave 
a cordial welcome. Mary Chamberlain, 
Berkeley, played a violin solo, and Francis 
Balazs of the Pacific Unitarian School 
sang a solo, music and words of which 
were composed by a Channing Club 
member. ; 

There were nine brief addresses,—one 
by a representative of each church. 
Davina Watterson of Alameda told of a 
new organization of young people in her 
church. Burgess Dempster reported the 
Channing Club activities, among which is 
the erection of a cottage of its own at 
Inverness. Money is being raised to make 
this dream a reality. During the Christ- 
mas vacation four Channing Club mem- 
bers built the foundations. Ruth Waldo 
of the Martineau Club, Berkeley, reported 
that the Club was studying Lewis 
Browne’s “This Believing World,” and 
was coming to realize the great import- 
ance of tolerance. Louise Eschbacher, for 
the Oakland young people, told of their 
intensive study of the youth movement 
the world over. Clarence Vickland, for the 
Theodore Parker Fraternity, told of the 


discussion group of theological school 
students meeting every two weeks. Bar- 


” bara Burks, a student at Stanford, told 
of the opportunities and value of a Liberal 
Club at a large university where students 
could discuss frankly all subjects along 
religious and social lines. Gautier Harris, 
for the Starr King Society, San Francisco, 
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reported that organization's activities, 
among which she mentioned the efficiency 
contest in which Starr King is a partici- 
pant and determined to keep the cup on 
the Coast. George Elliott, president of 
the “R” Club, San Jose, spoke of the young 
people’s relation to the church. 


Samuel Barrett Stewart 


Rey. Samuel Barrett Stewart, pastor 
emeritus of the Unitarian Church of Lynn, 
Mass., died at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. H. R. Summerhayes, in Schenectady, 
N.Y., late Sunday evening, February 18, 
after an illness of but a few days. 

Thus passes one more of the older gen- 
eration who link this age to the Emersons, 
Hales, Clarkes, and others of illustrious 
fame. Mr. Stewart knew these men, and 
worked with some of them. Most of his 
contemporaries have passed on. Only a 
few weeks ago he heard from one who stil! 
lives to spread his influence, Dr. Frederick 
L. Hosmer. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Farmington, 
Me., on June 9, 1839. He was fitted for 
college under Rev. Jonas Burnham, dnd 
entered Bowdoin College at the age of 


fourteen years, graduating in 1857, the. 


youngest of his class. He was a member 
of the Alpha Delta Phi Society; took first 
prize in declamation in his sophomore and 
junior years, and received the degree 
of A. M. 

For a time Mr. Stewart was principal 
of Francestown Academy, N.H. Then he 
entered Harvard Divinity School, graduat- 
ing in 1862. After six months’ study in 
Heidelberg, Germany, he was settled over 
the Unitarian Society in Nashua, N.H. He 
remained there nearly two years. Mean- 
time, having been drafted for military 
service, his parishioners supplied a substi- 
tute; but the unhappy political situation 
brought about his resignation, and Mr. 
Stewart was invited to the chureh in Lynn. 
Here he continued in active service for 
forty years, retiring as pastor emeritus 
in 1905. i 

It was in Lynn of course, that Mr. 
Stewart did his life’s work. At the time 
of his resignation, The Item of that city, 
in an extended notice of the career of the 
minister, said; “While Mr. Stewart’s minis- 
try in the city has been largely devoted to 
his especial charge, he was active, never- 
theless, in no small measure in the life of 
the city itself. From 1866'to 1871 he was 
a member of the School Committee, for 
the last two years of that period as chair- 
man; for many years he was a trustee of 
the Public Library.” 

Mr. Stewart served as president of the 
alumni of Harvard Divinity School for 
two year's, and once gave the annual ad- 
dress. He had also served as president of 
the Berry Street Conference. For twelve 
years he was secretary of the Essex Con- 
ference of the Unitarian Churches. 

He was scholarly, and possessed fine 
literary tastes. His sermons took on that 
touch of art so characteristic of New Eng- 
land a generation ago. Mr. Stewart was 
gentle and patient; his natural way was 
to be in complete control of himself. 

Upon his retirement, Mr, Stewart, with 
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his wife, went to live in Ballston Spa, N.Y., 
to be near their children. Later they 
made their home with their daughter. 
Shortly before moving into that vicinity. 
Mr. Stewart became greatly interested in 
the proposed establishment of a Unitarian 
Church in Schenectady, N.Y., where his 
children had taken up residence. During 
the last years of his life he was a wor- 
shiper in the edifice in whose origin he 
had taken an active part from his resi- 
dence in Lynn. 

Mrs. Stewart died May 7, 1922; the old- 
est son, Edward B., died in 1921, and the 
remaining children, Samuel B., Mrs. H. R. 
Summerhayes, and Mrs. Warren B. Stone, 
all live in Schenectady. Mr. Stewart was 
buried in Vale Cemetery, Schenectady- 
Rey. Ernest Caldecott, minister of the 
Unitarian Church was in charge of the 
services. 


“The Fathers of Evolution” 


“The Fathers of Evolution” is the title 
of a volume just off the press which con- 
tains twelve addresses on evolution de- 
livered by Rey. John H. Dietrich in the 
First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn. It was printed by the First Uni- 
tarian Society at the request of the people 
who had heard the sermons. 

In addition to biographical addresses on 
“The Forefathers of Evolution” and 
on Darwin, Wallace, Spencer, Huxley, 
Haeckel and Fiske, there are illuminat- 
ing and careful presentations of “The 
Story of Evolution,” “The Proofs of Hyo- 
lution,” “Evolution and the Supernatural,” 
“Wyolution and Christianity,’ and “Hyo- 
lution and Progress.” All of these com- 
prise a brief and readable textbook for the 
layman on the doctrine of evolution and 
its importance to the future of man. It 
renders a valuable service in acquainting 
people with not only the intellectual great- 
ness, but the moral grandeur, of the 
“fathers of evolution.” 


Monday Club for Arbitration 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, 
at its February meeting in Boston, Mass., 
extended to President Coolidge “hearty con- 
gratulations” on his proposal for a reduc- 
tion of naval armament. The resolution said 
in part: “In the same spirit of this friendly 
gesture, we further recommend that the 
State Department accept the principle of 
practical arbitration in our controversy 
over property of American citizens in 
Mexico. If our claims are just, we need 
not fear arbitration; if unjust, we should 
welcome it.” 


Osborne Memorial Plan 


’ Plans to raise a fund of $1,000,000 to be 

devoted to prison reform work, which shall 
incorporate the ideas of the late Thomas 
Mott Osborne, former warden of Sing Sing 
and eminent Unitarian layman, who died 
October 20 last, were formulated February 
27 at a memorial meeting to Mr. Osborne 
at the Belasco Theater in New York City. 
Dr. Samuel A Eliot is chairman of 
the memorial committee which will raise 
the fund, 
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Cohesion in the greater cause out of Rochester mission 


INISTERIAL and lay opinion has 

-4 been registered concerning the preach- 
ing mission in Rochester, N.Y., February 
20-26, in letters to the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, which sponsored the meetings. 
Rey. Laurance R. Plank said: 

“Through the vision and zeal of the 
preacher, Dr. Horace Westwood, our con- 
gregation understands more truly its essen- 
tial mission in the modern world, and in 
greater unity and more vital devotion gives 
itself to completer fulfillment. ... The 
mission has made us more aware of the 
larger cause... of which we are an essen- 
tial though individualistic part... . 

“We are an organized movement a hun- 
dred years old, but that is only our in- 
fancy. Our day is not ended, it has only 
begun... . It is the greater consciousness 
of this, and the greater ardor in the light 
of this, that represents, perhaps, the 
greatest single achievement of the mission 
in this parish. May the way open, both 
psychologically and financially, for similar 
work in all communities!” 

From Leroy EH. Snyder of the Gannet 
newspapers, layman cf that church, came 
word of large attendances in spite of cold, 
snow, and rain; of the publicity through 
which, as he put it, ‘thousands of persons 


Illustrates Sermon 
by Library Treasures 


After Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge had 
preached a sermon on “The Treasures of 
the Spirit’ from the pulpit of the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., telling 
the story of the great foundation work of 
books in the world, parishioners of this 
church accepted the invitation of Charles 
F. D. Beldin, librarian of the Boston, 
Mass., Public Library, to examine the 
notable collection of old manuscripts, 
Bibles, and prayer books of that library. 
The collection was exhibited in the trus- 
tees’ room, and tea was served to the 
parishioners Sunday afternoon, February 
27. They looked upon one of the original 
Gutenberg Bibles, upon illuminated manu- 
scripts of the thirteenth century, some 
original Shakespearean folios, and other 
treasures that admirably illustrated Mr. 
Rutledge’s sermon of that morning. 

This collection, valued in the neighbor- 
hood of a million dollars, is one of the 
most complete and noteworthy in America. 


Chicago Speakers, King’s Chapel 


Rey. Von Ogden Vogt of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, Ill., and Dean 
Shailer Mathews of the University of Chi- 
cago will be the preachers at the King’s 
Chapel week-day services in Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday, March 22-25. Mr. 
Vogt, who will preach on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, has served the Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Unitarian denomina- 
tions in various capacities. Since 1925 he 
has been minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. He is a lecturer on 
architecture and esthetics. His book on 
worship, “Art and Religion,” is one of the 


who had scarcely been aware of the ex- 
istence of the Unitarian Church knew of it 
and learned a great deal about its prin- 
ciples and its program.” He added: 
“Many of us came to feel that modern 
Unitarianism has in it the possibility of 


a new and far-reaching religious move- - 


ment that may assume proportions which 
to us to-day would seem fanciful. Dr. 
Westwood is the prophet of a new evangel- 
ism. After such a series of meetings as 
he conducted, it is not strange that many 
of our people feel a unity, a cohesion, and 
a common purpose in the Unitarian Church 
of which they were never before conscious. 
It is this feeling of a great new religious 
movement in the making which is perhaps 
the outstanding thing in the minds of our 
own people as they look back upon the 
last week.” x 

After the mission in Lancaster, Pa., 
February 6-13, Milton T. Garvin, chairman 
of the trustees of the Lancaster church, 
wrote thus to the League: “I am very 
enthusiastic about missions. ...I hope 
you at Park Square are planning for 
bigger things along this line—more mis- 
sion preachers and more missions... . 
We should plan for a great future.” 


few stimulating books on that subject 
which have been produced in this country. 
While in Boston, he will give four Lowell 
lectures on the service of worship. Dean 
Mathews, who will preach on Thursday 
and Friday, has been dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago since 
1908. He is well known as an author, 
lecturer, editor, and contributor to stan- 
dard works on religion and kindred 
subjects. His latest books are “The Con- 
tributions of Science to Religion” (with 
the co-operation of various scientists) and 
“The Faith of Modernism.” There will be 
an organ recital at 12.15 P.M. on Monday, 
March 21. 


Church of the Saviour Services 

For twenty years the Unitarian Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., has had 
Lenten musical vesper services on Wed- 
nesday afternoons. Preachers for future 
Wednesdays will be as follows: March 23, 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker; March 30, Rey. 
S. R. Mayer-Oakes; April 6, Rev. James 
A. Fairley ; April 18, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son; Good Friday, Dr. John H. Lathrop. 
This church unites with other Protestant 
churches of Brooklyn in community ‘Lenten 
services in Holy Trinity Church. 


$500 for Alliance Branch 
A bequest of $500 to the Women’s Alli- 
ance branch of the First Parish in Quincy, 
Mass., is contained in the will of Miss 
Lucy Wilson of Quincy. 


PortsmMoutH, N.H.—Another of the 
World Unity Conferences, like the one 
which recently took place in Chicago, IL, 
was conducted here, February 18-21. One 
of the sessions was held in the South 
Parish Unitarian Church. 


Noted Speakers at Conference 
on the Pacific Coast 


The schedule of addresses and round- 
table discussions for the triennial gather- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Conference in 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 6, and 7, 
as been announced. 

The first round-table conference, to take 
place Tuesday afternoon, April 5, at the 
Pacific School for the Ministry, will be in 
charge of Rev. Clarence Reed of Oakland, 
Calif.; and Rev. E. Burdette Backus of 
Los Angeles, Calif., will speak on “God 
and Humanity.” Rev. J. B. Tonkin of 
Vancouver, B.C., will preach the Confer- 
ence sermon that evening. 

Dr. Hidred C. Vanderlaan of Berkeley, 
Calif., will speak Wednesday morning. 
Alliance and Laymen’s luncheons’ will 
follow, with Dr. R. Lee Steiner of Salem, 
Ore., as the speaker for the Laymen. Mrs. 
Caroline §S. Atherton, secretary of the 
General Alliance, and Miss Mary Law- 
rance, director of religious education at 
Los Angeles, will be the speakers for the 
afternoon meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Associate Alliance meeting. Rev. 
George S. Cooke of Redlands, Calif., is the 
preacher for the vesper service that day. 
The Conference session that night will be 
given over to the young people, with Rey. 
Milen C. Dempster of Stockton, Calif., pre- 
siding. ‘Religious Education” will be dis- 
cussed by Rev. Theodore C. Abel of 
Hollywood, Calif., the next morning. After 
his address, group conferences will con- 
sider questions related to religious educa- 
tion of both young people and adults. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Edward O. 
Sisson of Reed College, and Rabbi Louis I, 
Newman of San Francisco are among the 
speakers for the final session Thursday 
night, which will be given over to a con- 
sideration of “The Religious Outlook.” 


Lent, Arlington Street Church 


Arlington Street Church in _ Boston, 
Mass., is holding Wednesday noon Lenten 
services and will have daily services dur- 
ing Holy Week. Preachers at forthcoming 
services will be as follows: March 23, Rev. 
George L. Parker; March 30, Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson; April 6, Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney; Monday, April 11, Dr. Addison 
Moore; Tuesday, April 12, Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park; Wednesday, April 13, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson; Thursday, April 14, Rey. 
Boynton Merrill; Good Friday April 15, 
Dr. Edward C. Moore. 


Henry Preserved Smith Dead 


Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, who entered 
the Congregational fellowship after being 
suspended in the early nineties from the 
Presbyterian ministry for heresy, died at 
his home in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on Feb- 
ruary, 26. After leaving a professorship 
in the Lane Theological Seminary (Presby- 
terian), he went to the faculty of the 
Meadville Theological School as professor 
of Old Testament literature and history of 
religions, and a year ago he retired as 
librarian of Union Theological Seminary, 
where he had served for twelve years. He 
was the author of numerous works on 
theology; the last was “The Heretic’s 
Dissent.” 
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A Labor Youth Movement 
in the Making 
(Continued from page 216) 


people are simply indifferent. I hope that 
in our work we can develop a real feeling 
for the ethical concepts of religion. Heli- 
gion as it is preached to-day just doesn’t 
touch the young people. It’s so bound up 
in rituals and outworn dogmas that it 
doesn’t even touch them ethically.” 

He paused to tell me about his own 
reactions to the ritualism of orthodox 
Judaism, and then added: “And there is a 
great deal of useless formalism- in some 
of the organizations for children. I was 
invited to participate in a tree-planting 
ceremony conducted by a well-known or- 
ganization for girls. I thought we were 
going to plant some trees. But instead, 
gardeners had planted the trees, and each 
of us walked by and threw a shovelful of 
dirt into the hole. How much better it 
would have been if the entire group had 
been given some trees and some spades 
and allowed to do the work. We don’t 
want ritual; we want the real thing.” 

“How do you feel about your organiza- 
tion and the future?” 

“Pioneer Youth expects to grow,” he 
answered. “We hope to reach tens of 
thousands of young people—I think we 
will, but I dare say only, ‘We hope. It 
seems a miracle that we’ve done as much 
as we have. We are working to establish 
in the youth of to-day clear vision, a self- 
dependent spirit, a critical and scientific 
attitude toward social facts, and a devo- 
tion to social betterment. If we succeed, 
we can look for a considerable change 
within the labor movement and through 
the labor movement in society, for I believe 
that the labor movement is one of the 
fundamental factors in society. As I told 
you, I’ve been working since I was eleven, 
and I’ve had all kinds of jobs and have 
come into contact with all kinds of people. 
I have been appalled to see so much hope- 
lessness, so much apathy, so much cyni- 
cism, so much selfishness. And yet I found 
that, wherever there were young people 
with an element of idealism, that idealism 
was infectious. That is why I believe we 
shall influence more people than we 
actually reach. Already we are affecting 
other movements by our educational ideals, 
and there is a growing tendency to cut out 
prizes, reduce the amount of ceremony, 
and avoid regimentation. I think we have 
started at the right end by beginning with 
the young. I am sure that we shall grow. 
And I hope we shall be able to help in- 
troduce a new spirit into American life.” 


Evening Service at Charleston 


The Sunday evening services held at the 
Unitarian Church in Charleston, 8.C., for 
several weeks during the winter and 
spring season, are increasingly a success. 
The attendance at the first two services 
this year was the largest since the meet- 
ings were instituted four years ago. The 
minister, J. Franklin Burkhart, says: 
“Never since I have been in the ministry 
have I preached to such interested con- 
gregations as the two which heard me 
preach on the first two cardinal points of 
Unitarian belief, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man.” The three 
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remaining points are being considered dur- 
ing March. 

A feature of these services is the special 
music in charge of G. Theodore Wichmann, 
director of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of Charleston. ; 


Miss Budlong at Portland, Ore. 


Rev. Julia Budlong (Mrs. Paul Veley) 
has accepted a position as assistant to the 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Our 
Father, in Portland, Ore., Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr. She has already begun her work 
there. She has general charge of social 
activities of the parish and of young 
people’s work. Miss Budlong was formerly 
minister of the People’s Church, Unitarian, 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., and is the daughter 
of Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Women’s Alliance. 


A Needful Case in India 


(Continued from page 214) 


circumstances. Mrs. Nagarkar has frail 
health, and there are four children of 
school age, all of them of exceptional 
promise, who should be kept in school, 
but who cannot be, without aid from out- 
side. Friends in India are doing what 
they can; but India is very, very poor. 
Are there not friends of Professor Nagarkar 
in America, this country where there is so 
much wealth and comfort, who would be 
glad to show their esteem for him by help- 
ing his wife in her need, and by aiding 
these children to gain the education which 
they earnestly desire and which is so very 
important? 

Funds, in whatever amounts, may be 
sent to A. B. Ruhl, care of the Nelson 
Knitting Company, Rockford, Illinois. 
Further information, if desired, may be 
obtained from Mr, Ruhl. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

PoUGHKEHEPSIN, N.Y. 
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Mr. Secrist Speaks on “Jesus” 


At the meeting of the Greater Boston 
branch of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 
held in Boston, Mass., February 28, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, Mass., spoke 


-on “What have we to do about Jesus?” 


Mr. Secrist had noticed an increase in 
the general interest in the facts of the 
life of Jesus—of Jesus as a man—of his 
intensely pertinent parables. Laboring 
men, for example, often scoff at Chris- 
tianity yet they mention the name of Jesus 
with respect. 
cussion followed his address. 


The Unitarian Church is the one church 
which it is impossible to outgrow.—Horace 
Westwood. ; 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Summer position as COMPANION or 
TUTOR to children. Normal School graduate. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN REGISTHR, C-123, 


EUROPE 60 DAYS $490. Unitarian minister 
conducting, July-August. 37-day tour, $295. 
Motor tours, $7 day up, All expenses. ‘TRAVEL 
GuILpD, 915 Little Building, Boston. 


UNITARIAN WOMAN living near Boston desires 
COMPANION who will keep house. References 
required. Address: TH CHRISTIAN RBEGISTHR, 
C-124. ' 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home’ for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. H!xcellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925———1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Claes Washington, D.C. 


CuRrIsTiAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. ’ 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
Gzorcs G. Davis, Treasurer. 


Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


A lively and helpful dis-. 
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Worcester League Hears 
Interesting Addresses 


Three stimulating addresses are remem- 
bered by the sixty representatives of ten 
Women’s Alliance branches who attended 
the midwinter meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women at Athol, 
Mass., February 16. 

Mrs. C. P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., 
told of the young people’s Camp Confer- 
ence at Rowe, Mass., similar in purpose 
to that for young people at Star Island. 
Mrs. Wellman gave a graphic picture of 
the beautiful scenery, of the daily life 
at the camp—the porch breakfast, the 
morning conference, excursions to near-by 
points of interest in the Berkshires, and 
the evening candle-light service. 

With the co-operation of the Laymen’s 
League and the help of friends, the young 

- people hope to purchase the camp site, 
which includes a cottage and an acre 
of land. 

Miss Helen Greenwood, executive secre- 
tary of the General Alliance, took as her 
subject, “Overlooking the Obvious.” She 
gave a very thoughtful talk upon making 
the most of the obvious duties and privi- 
leges of church life, stressing in particular 

' the work of the Alliance and giving a 
report of the progress in the formation of 
eyening alliances throughout the country. 

Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., 
in his address on ‘The Influence of Women 
in the Life of To-day,” gave many instan- 
ces of far-reaching benefits resulting from 

the work of women. He urged that women 

study the problems of the day conscien- 
tiously and intelligently, and bring their 
best efforts to the solution of both prac- 
tical and spiritual problems. 


Rev. Granville Pierce Dies 


Rev. Granville Pierce, aged seventy-nine 
years, died at his home in Green Harbor, 
Mass., March 6, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Pierce has had pastorates in 
Berlin, Mass., where he was ordained in 
1873; Westboro, Medfield, Holyoke, and 
Warwick, Mass., and Dublin, N.H.; 
Chelmsford, Mass., his longest pastorate, 
1892-1901; Pepperell, Mass., and Green 
Harbor, Mass, where he retired in the fall 
of 1925 after about seven years of service 
and was speedily made minister emeritus. 
The funeral service was held at Grace 
Chapel, Green Harbor, March 9. 


Not a Classmate of Brooks 


The author of the article on J. Sidney 
Moulton stated that Mr. Moulton was 
classmate at the Harvard Divinity School 
of Phillips Brooks. John Graham Brooks 
was graduated in 1875, the year before 
- Mr. Moulton’s class, but Phillips Brooks 
was a graduate in 1859 of the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in Alexandria, Va. 


Aid Offered by League Chapter 


After reporting on an unusual record of 
services to the parish and the community, 
including the publication of Unity News, 
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the Laymen’s League chapter of Unity 
Church in Springfield, Mass., adds; “There 
is absolutely no reason why our work 
cannot be duplicated by the majority of 
our churches, and if they wish to com- 
municate with us we will aid them in any 
way we can. , But, first there must be 
enthusiasm and loyalty, then definite 
objectives.” 


Unity Players at Montclair 


A Little Theater movement has been 
organized by about one hundred persons of 
Montclair, N.J., and neighboring places 
who gathered at Unity House of Unity 
Church to lay their plans. Although forty 
per cent. of the organizers were outside 
this church, it was unanimously voted to 
call the group Unity Players. They will 
make Unity House their home and equip 
the stage for dramatic uses. Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers is chairman of a committee in 
general charge of the organization of 
the players. 


BERKELEY, CALir.—Members of the ad- 
vanced homiletics class in the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry are con- 
ducting special Tuesday evening services 
in the chapel at 7.30 o’clock. Elizabeth 
Marquand will be in charge on March 22, 
and Ralph H. Supplee on March 29, when 
the services will end. 
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More Church School Leaders 
for Star Island Institute 


-In addition to the lectures by Dr. Ernest 
M. Best of McGill University and Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo.,, 
announced in THe Ruecister of February 
10, other leaders in religious education 
will discuss church school methods and 
conduct conferences on practical problems 
at the Church School Institute to be held 
on Star Island, July 9-16. The Institute 
is conducted annually by the Laymen’s 
League in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and this year 
Waitstill H. Sharp, the new secretary of 
the Department, will be the dean of the 
Institute. Kenneth McDougall, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the League, will 
be on the island as director. 

Each of the following speakers will give 
four lectures and conduct afternoon con- 
ferences: Miss Marion D. Bassett of West 
Newton, Mass., who will consider kinder- 
garten and primary methods; Miss Mar- 
guerite Pfleghaar of Boston, Mass., who 
will discuss intermediate methods; and 
Prof. Philip Mitchell of Brown University, 
who will speak on church school adminis- 
tration. Another leader yet to be named 
will take up senior methods in the church 
school. 

Chapters of the League are being urged 
to name their delegates, if possible, at 
the April meeting. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


. . . makes Famous Coffee Makers 


O HOUSEWIFE can make good coffee 

if the coffee she buys has lost its 
flavor. Any housewife can make good 
coffee from this coffee with the flavor roasted 
in. Try it. There’s no secret process. Just 


use your own method of making. 


That 


fragrant aroma, that rich coffee taste— 


your family and guests will enjoy them 
every time you serve White House Coffee. 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago Portsmouth, Va. 


we 
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A little that a 
RIGHTEOUS 
man hath is better 
than the riches of 
many wicked 

BIBLE 


Personals - ~ 


Dr. Roland Haynes, formerly director 
of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and an active worker in the First 
Unitarian Church of that city, is now 
secretary of the University of Chicago. 


The full bench of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts sat on March 12 
to receive the memorial, written and 
spoken testimonials prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Bar Association of Boston, 
in honor of the late Justice pay N. 
Sheldon, who died January 19. 

Louis E. Hosch, vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. U. Society, of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Louisville, Ky., is editor of 
Liberty News, interesting house organ of 
the Highland Liberty Bank in Louisville. 
He writes a department, “Gleanings from 
Life.” 


The Jacksonville Journal writes in com- 
mendation of the Open Forum, giving per- 
sonal credit to Rev. J. C. Coleman, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church (now United 
Liberal Church), largely through whose 
efforts the forum was established. 


Malcolm Lang, formerly organist at the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
has been appointed organist for the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass. 


The March issue of The American Re- 
view of Reviews gives a synopsis of the 
four articles of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 
on religious freedom published in T'he 
Independent during January, and char- 
acterizes them as “the outstanding con- 
tribution of the month” in religion. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight will be the 
preacher at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
Mass., at the noon service on March 19, 
and at the Lenten Friday evening service 
of Union Congregational Church, Boston, 
on March 25. 


A congregational meeting of the Second 
Unitarian Church in West Somerville, 
Mass., presented Arthur Olsen with a gift 
of $25 in gold on February 25, before his 
departure from the parish. Mr. Olsen has 
served this church as a trustee and an 
active worker in the Laymen’s League 
chapter and among the young people. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland was honored at 
recent large gatherings in New York City. 
At the Metropolitan Unitarian Conference, 
he was invited to be the guest of honor 
and the chief speaker at the evening ses- 
sion. His theme was “What the World 
Most Needs.’ An ‘international dinner” 
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THE WAYSIDE hos D I R E C ap O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 John Eliot Square 
Roxbury, Mass. ; ch 


The Centre maintains furnished rooms at moderate 
rates, for business and professional women. Three 
such rooms are now available. Telephone Hig. 3540. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. For 
information address the President, F. C. SourH- 
worRTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior . work ; 
opportunities for der apppert. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through preaching missions, church 
school institutes, church attendance 
campaigns, the observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday, the publication of re- 
ligious literature, and nation-wide 
publicity for Unitarian activities, 
puts to work the spiritual zeal of 
the men of the Church. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-president 
SEVEN Park Squarn, Boston, Mass. 


THE Curistian 


THE crristian 
UNION 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


- IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Actinc Presipenr and Vice-PresipenT, 

Mrs, E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. ‘Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev WaAtrer S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th, For par- 
.ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


HEADMASTER ANDOVER, N.H. 


was given in his honor at the Aldine Club, 
under the auspices of three periodicals 
which deyote special attention to inter- 
national matters; namely, The Nation, 
The New Orient, and Unity. Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes was toastmaster. The sub- 
ject of Dr. Sunderland’s address.was “The 


New Government Reform Scheme in 
India.” The other speakers were Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor of The 
Nation; Mr. Synd Hassain, Editor of The 
New Orient ; Prof. William R. Shepherd of 
Columbia University, and Rev. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. 
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DECLARATION of Financial Condition 


Codi vrr 0 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


64 Years in Business Charteted by Massachusetts Legislation, 1862 


Summary of its Annual Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 


ASSETS 
The Company held property in trust for the policy-holders, valued at . . . . . . $407,959,757 


The principal divisions of this fund were: 

Real Hstate owned, $11,107,349; Mortgage loans held on farms, $184,840,654; Mortgage 
loans held on city and suburban property, $51,470,129; Loans on Gompany’s policies, 
$36,423,158; Bonds of Railroads and Public Utilities, $73, 13% 615; United States Bonds and 
bonds of States, Cities and Towns, $28,396,025. 


The average effective rate of interest on the total assets invested was 5.31 per cent. 


LIABILITIES 


That portion of the Assets necessary to meet every known obligation of the Company was . $375,405,938 
The chief items are the legal reserves, $348,383,549 (the sum required by law to be accumu- 

lated as a sinking fund and which with future accumulations will pay in full each policy as 

it matures), and the special reserves amounting to $14,814,261, set up by the Company to 

provide for dividends, in reduction of policy-holders’ premium cost. 


All other obligations total $12,208,128. 
SURPLUS 


The remaining assets, not pledged to any immediate or specific use, but held for wai vy; 
as an additional guaranty of security, amountedto . . . . 5. eae : $32,553,819 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE WAS OVER TWO BILLION FIVE HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS HELD ON NEARLY SIX MILLION POLICIES 


The Gorpainy} Offers 
COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


as shown by the following summary of policies available: 
LIFE, ENDOWMENT AND TERM policies for personal protection, under which provision may be made 
for settlement of the proceeds by lump sum, instalment or income payments, to meet the requirements of 
the individual case. 
SPECIAL contracts for business protection. 
JOINT LIFE policy contracts covering insurance on several lives. 
GROUP insurance for employees. 
WHOLESALE insurance for employees. 
~ SALARY DEDUCTION insurance under which payment of premiums on employees’ insurance may Be 
made easy through employers’ co-operation. 
ANNUITY contracts in various forms. 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
is prepared to arrange life insurance protection to meet any needs, and specializes in the requirements of 
particular conditions and inheritance tax coverage. 
WALTER L. CROCKER, President. 
For Full Information Address Inquiry Bureau, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. k 


There was a young fellow named Lloyd, 

Who was seldom, if ever, annoyed; 
And though you might choke him, 
You couldn’t provoke him, 

His sang was so terribly froid. 


Apropos of tabloids, an English Tory 
statesman said of Northcliffe, “Having 
made one paper for: people who could not 
think, he made another for people who 
could not read.” 

Window-cleaners are not the only men 
whose occupation is hazardous. We re- 
cently read of a magazine editor who 
dropped eleven stories into a waste-basket. 

—Boys’ Life. 


British Citizen (at touring agent’s): “I 
want you to recommend a nice quiet little 
seaside place in France—but mind, it 
must be thoroughly English !’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


At the University of British .Columbia 
is a hen which has produced 348 eggs in a 
year. This is a stinging rebuke to cynics 
who contend that a college education 
doesn’t pay.—Life. 


“Mother,” said the little six-year-old 
girl, “I think I know what flowers are.” 
“And what are they, dear?” “Why, when 
God breaks up a rainbow, He throws down 
the pieces and they fall on the bushes in 
the garden.”—Boston T'ranscript. 


“Do you come to Sabbath-school volun- 
tarily or because you are coerced?” asked 
the pretty teacher. “Voluntarily, I guess,” 
replied little Edgar. ‘I thought they only 
had to get coerced if they was Baptists.” 

—Youth’s World. 


Will Rogers says everybody in California 
is all excited about where Mr. Coolidge 
will spend his vacation. “Put him on a 
farm,” he says, ‘“‘with the understanding he 
has to make his own living off it, and I 
bet he will give the farmers relief next 
year. I offer mine for the experiment; 
and if he makes a go of it, he is not a 
President—he is a magician.” 


Dear Editor of ‘‘Pleasantries’” :— 
A good thing to remember, 
And a better thing to do, 
Is to work with the construction gang, 
And not the wrecking crew. 
(Pleasantry, March 3, 1927.) 


But, mind, that some must toil 
Upon the wrecking crew, 
Else those on the construction gang 
Will nothing find to do. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


Some similes, gathered by H.. V. Lucas, 
of Puach. First, inverted ones: “As in- 
conspicuous as a new filling-station”; “as 
thrilling as a phonograph record of a 
Liberty-loan speech’; ‘as welcome as a 
creaking floor to a burglar’; “as calm and 
collected as a man with St. Vitus’s dance 
walking a tight-rope over Niagara Falls 
in a hurricane.” Modern developments 
yield plenty of material, as: “Peaceably 
inclined as a heavyweight champion”; “his 
face was as red as a picture-house exit 
bulb’; “as incredible as a bankrupt boot- 
legger’’; “no more effect than another new 
law”; “as nervous as a jelly-fish on a Ford 
fender”; “as necessary as the black 
squares in a cross-word puzzle”; “as small 
as a night-club dancing floor’; 
as an abandoned golf course.” 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P, Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wie. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association calls attention to the fol- 
lowing by-law: 

“Nominations for any and all officers and di- 
rectors may be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of whom 
not more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent church.” 

Nominations for directors must be in the Com- 
mittee’s hands by March 20. 


HOUGHTON PAGE, Secretary, 
56 Crescent Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON =: 


pee following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


HEINE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 


Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone Hubbard 8600 
New Parker House April, 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Lied per minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Sse ns MMs MMM ss ics 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 


Individual attention and 
pecify catalog wanted. 
Hancock 6300 


features emphasized. 
progress, 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


When ordering change of 


“as empty|@address please send old 


as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 


service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. Wednesday noon 
services during Lent, 12.10 to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeri- 
tus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service, 11 a.m. A cordial welcome to all. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550, Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 4.M., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister ; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
ehoir. Church school at 12,10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning sery- 
ice, 11 a.M. Sunday School at 3.00 P.m. 
Hour of organ music at 4.30, by William BE. 
Zeuch, organist. Communion service immedi- 
ately after the morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. Vesper service Thurs- 
day at 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. 
The ‘church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D, Assistant minister, Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Raymond 
C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmas- 
ter. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dr, Speight. 9.30 a.m., Church 
school at King’s Chapel House. 5 P.M., Vesper 
service. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, preach- 
ers: March 22, 23, Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, Chi- 
-cago, Ill, ; March 24, 25, Dean Shailer cen 
University of Chicago. 


